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The Twenty-first Annual Meeting 
le THE judgment of many persons who have attended the 


annual meetings of the American Council on Education 

for a number of years, the 1938 meeting held here in 
Washington on May 6 and 7 was the best meeting in the 
history of the Council. 

What makes a good meeting of an organization like the 
Council? Attendance is one consideration. There were, for 
example, 55 presidents of higher educational institutions, 50 
deans and other administrative officers, 77 teachers (all 
levels), and 28 superintendents and principals. These repre- 
sented 115 institutional members of the Council, that is, col- 
leges, universities, state departments of education, city school 
systems, etc. That is nearly 13 per cent more than last year. 
Delegates came also from 26 national educational associations 
holding constituent membership in the Council and from 13 
other organizations holding associate membership. There 
were as usual many guests from government departments and 
from organizations with headquarters or other representation 
in Washington. The total number of persons registered was 
approximately 400. As an additional attendance feature, the 
Middle Eastern Library Association asked to meet jointly 
with the Council in the closing session on Saturday afternoon. 
Consequently, an audience which crowded the floor and bal- 
conies of the ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel greeted the 
distinguished speakers in that session. 
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What makes a good meeting? Program is important. Any 
program is a good program that includes such names as Zook, 
Sexson, and Hutchins, Elliott, Bigelow, Carmichael, and 
Valentine, former Ambassador William E. Dodd, and the 
novelist, Dorothy Canfield Fisher. All of the papers were 
excellent, and the demand for their wide distribution was ex- 
pressed before the meeting adjourned. In recognition of that 
request this issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD containing 
all of the papers is mailed nearly one month ahead of the 
regular mailing date. 

This was a good meeting, not only because the attendance 
of delegates was larger, not only because important persons 
spoke, but also because the speakers plumbed the vital prob- 
lems in American education, with papers that evinced under- 
standing, imagination, and courage. Discussion in the sessions 
was all too brief because of lack of time. But it continued in 
the lobby. This informal discussion concerning the program 
is important in an organization whose membership is so 
diverse as that of the Council. And it was one of the reasons 
why the 1938 meeting was held in the Mayflower Hotel. 
Moreover, the foyer of the hotel made a convenient place for 
exhibit materials depicting the work of the various divisions 
of the Council. 

A new feature of the 1938 meeting was four separate sec- 
tion conferences on Friday afternoon, as indicated in the pro- 
gram, to enable those in attendance to review more closely 
and informally some phases of Council operations. General 
consensus endorsed this innovation. Much was gained from 
the informal give and take of questions and answers concern- 
ing the Youth Commission, the Financial Advisory Service, 
the Educational Motion Picture Project, and the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 

In the business meeting on Saturday morning, May 7, the 
1938-39 budget of $124,685 was approved, and the following 
officers were elected: 


Chairman: Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, representing Columbia University 
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First Vice Chairman: Daniel A. Prescott, professor of education, 
Rutgers University, representing Rutgers University 

Second Vice Chairman: Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, representing the National Association 
of Colleges and Departments of Education 

Secretary: Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of Education, North- 
western University, representing Northwestern University 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, president of the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Treasurers: Grace R. Ontrich and Donald J. Shank 


The following persons were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee for a three-year term, to take the place of those whose 
terms expire: 


David E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland, 
representing the American Association of School Administrators 

Laura Zirbes, professor of education, Ohio State University, repre- 
senting the Progressive Education Association 


New members were elected to the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education as follows: 


Class of 1939: 

John Dale Russell, professor of education, University of Chicago 
Class of 1942: 

Samuel P. Capen, chancellor, University of Buffalo 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh 


C. S. M. 
























The President's Annual Report 


SUBMIT herewith the President’s annual report cover- 
ing the activities of the American Council on Education 
for the year 1937-38. As has been my custom I shall 

take the liberty of interspersing what otherwise might be a 
simple recital of facts with certain personal observations. 
My purpose is to draw for you a clear but comprehensive pic- 
ture of the Council’s widespread activities and to point out 
ways and means by which, in my opinion, the Council’s serv- 
ice to American education may be improved and developed. 

I have chosen to divide my discussion into four major sec- 
tions. Section I considers administrative problems within 
the central organization of the Council. Section II reports 
the activities of several of our standing committees. Section 
III deals with projects under the auspices of the Council. 
Section IV outlines certain new issues which face the Council. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


It is gratifying indeed to record the fact that the member- 
ship of the Council continues to increase. At the present time 
there are 30 constituent members, including practically all of 
the important national and regional educational associations; 
29 associate members, including national organizations and 
associations interested in education; and 363 institutional 
members, comprising universities, colleges, state departments 
of education, city school systems, and private schools in 46 
states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. During the 
past four years the total membership of the Council has in- 
creased from 270 to 422, or a gain of 56 per cent as follows: 
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May May May May 

1935 1936 1937 1938 
Constituent members .......... 26 28 30 30 
Associate members ............ 19 24 28 29 


edntek bike's 225 323 338 363 


"WEE dca nctédna dees acdanccan 270 375 396 422 


The associations and institutions admitted to membership 

in the Council during the past year are as follows: 
Constituent Members: 

National Association of Colleges and Departments of Education 
Associate Members: 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 

American College Personnel Association 

Girl Scouts, Incorporated 
Institutional Members: 

Asheville Normal and Teachers College, Asheville, North Carolina 

Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Illinois 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine 

College of Charleston, Charleston, South Carolina 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Ethical Culture Schools, New York City 

Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois 

Fresno State College, Fresno, California 

Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett Park, Maryland 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey 

Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 

Lansing, Michigan 
Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 

Southern Junior College, Collegedale, Tennessee 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts 


FINANCES 


The Council’s budget adopted at the annual meeting last 
year amounted to $121,235 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938. A financial report covering the first ten months of the 
year, which will be distributed to you tomorrow, shows that 
both our income and expenditures are well within expectations. 
It should be remembered that the Council’s income and ex- 
penditures for special projects such as the Cooperative Test 
Service, the American Youth Commission, the Financial Ad- 
visory Service, the Motion Picture Project, and the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education are not included in these figures. 

The largest single item of income in the Council’s regular 
budget comes from the appropriation of $300,000 made by 
the General Education Board in 1934. During the past four 
years the following amounts have been drawn from this fund: 


EE COR IE... .cttnrinndsnendicda tence $ 29,918.30 
SD COR ED SicninddcddeRsdanatetvacas 39,726.30 
Cs CR6 ED s weenecavke venntews scent 69,435.92 
1937-38 (estimated in present budget) .......... 55,000.00 

EE satcncdduimhbecesdvesscun Geambieaeke $194,080.52 


According to the present rate of expenditure the Council’s 


special fund for general support will last about two more 
years. 


4 
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GRANTS 


Since my report to you in May 1937, the Council has re- 
ceived new grants of money for special purposes amounting 


to $673,274.67. 


GENERAL EpuUCATION BOARD: 
For the use of the United States Office of Education 
in the holding of conferences and investigations in 


the field of education, beginning July 1, 1937...... $ 7,500.00 
For a study of teacher education over a five-year 
period, beginning January 1, 1938.............. 200,000.00 


For the work of the Council in the field of motion pic- 
tures, for the period July 1, 1937 to March 31, 
MD «i canscnendenanisneised sna iii 11,000.00 
For a program of educational uses of motion pictures 
in general education, over a three-year period, begin- 
it. DERE G,, GH ans.c4g0ks senacineesseses 135,000.00 
For the use of the American Youth Commission in 
making a study of the racial factors in the personality 
| of Negro youth, over a two-year period, beginning 
Same 2) WD invkdcda'es stnavntistekenie 98,500.00 
For the use of the American Youth Commission in 
summarizing and publishing existing information 
concerning the problems of Negro youth, over a one- 
year period, beginning January 1, 1938.......... 11,500.00 
For the use of the American Youth Commission in a 
guidance project for rural youth in Maryland, from 
February 1, 1938 to June 30, 1940.............. 12,800.00 
For the use of the American Youth Commission in 
a joint project with the United States Employment 
Service on the subject of occupational adjustment, 
for a 17-month period from February 1, 1938.... 150,000.00 
For an exploratory study of reading on the level of 
general education, from February 1, 1938 to June 


Ch DE canis kutasksskea4 cava antares e 16,500.00 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION, THROUGH THE CARNEGIE Foun- 

DATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING: 
For the work of the Committee on Modern Languages, 
under the direction of Robert Herndon Fife 
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For the work of L. L. Thurstone, in connection with 
his research in primary human abilities ($5,000 an- 
Sy WU SU aos dik es Sxdwekesececenssie $ 15,000.00 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 
Additional support for the Second National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting .............eee8+ 2,000.00 


NATIONAL Apvisory COUNCIL ON RapIo IN EDUCATION 
THROUGH THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 
Toward the expenses of holding the Second National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, Novem- 
ber 29-30—December 1, 1937 .......ccececeeees 2,500.00 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION By RADIO: 
Toward the deficit on the First National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting, December 10-12, 1936.. 125.00 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION : 
Toward the deficit on the First National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting, December 10-12, 
WO sinh doe ddan seine ees a ated beet ak 125.00 
JostaH Macy Jr. FounpatTion: 
For the publication of D. A. Prescott’s survey entitled 
“Emotion and the Educative Process”......... «+. 1,§00.00 


REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES: 
Toward the expenses of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards ..............000. 3,524.67 


ON SiS se Fa abt Veen RS $673,274.67 


COMMITTEES 


In the course of the year the Executive Committee has 
taken the following actions on the standing committees of the 
Council: 

Committees created: 

Committee on Coordination and Implementation 
Committee on Student Personnel Work 
Commission on Teacher Education 

Committees discontinued : 

Committee on International Aspects of Education 
Committee on Standards 
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CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN STAFF 


During the year the following changes in the central staff 
of the Council and the heads of its several projects have been 
made: 

Charles F. Hoban, Jr., from Associate in charge of motion 
picture education to Director, Motion Picture Project. 

J. Harvey Cain, vice John B. Goodwin, resigned, as Tech- 
nical Associate, Financial Advisory Service. 

Karl W. Bigelow, appointed as Director, Commission on 
Teacher Education. 

Earl J. McGrath, appointed as Research Associate, Council 
central office. 

Dorothy Leemon, from assistant to the editor to Assistant 
Editor, Council central office. 


PUBLICATIONS POLICY 


With the broadening activities of the Council during the 
last several years, it was almost inevitable that our publica- 
tion program should increase. Indeed our whole publication 
schedule has become so important that an increasing part of 
the efforts of the Council’s staff has been given to it. It seems 
to me that this is natural and desirable. Under the direction 
of the Vice President, C. S. Marsh, the publications of all divi- 
sions of the Council have been coordinated. In the past ten 
months the Council has sold more than four thousand copies 
of books and pamphlets. In addition, thousands of free 
copies have been distributed. For the time being this heavy 
load is being handled by our regular staff. However, as the 
work increases it will be necessary for the Executive Commit- 
tee to give the problem further consideration. 

Appended to this report is a list of publications which have 
appeared since last May. The small folder “To Inform You 
about the American Council on Education” was published this 
year to supplement the annual History and Activities in the 
interpretation of the work of the Council. We have received 
requests for thousands of the small folders from our members 
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and others interested in education. The AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION STUDIES, which were inaugurated early in 
1937, continue to be a valuable outlet for materials of the 
Council and its divisions. Eight Srupies have been printed 
this year: three for the Council itself, four for the Financial 
Advisory Service, and one for the American Youth Commis- 
sion. 

Among the several volumes which the Council has pub- 
lished, I should like particularly to call your attention to two. 
I might preface my remarks with a personal confession. 
Some months ago I mentioned to several members of the staff 
that it seemed to me desirable that all of the Council’s books 
should look alike. My suggestion was received with respect- 
ful silence. In the meantime, the staff was hard at work on 
the production of two books. The first, Emotion and the 
Educative Process, by Daniel A. Prescott, is the long-awaited 
report of the Council’s Committee on the Relation of Emo- 
tion to the Educative Process. The second is Youth Tell 
Their Story, by Howard M. Bell, the report of the Maryland 
Survey of the American Youth Commission. Both books are 
on display in the lobby. If two books more different in ap- 
pearance could be printed, I should like to see them. The 
Prescott book is a modern treatment of a dignified scientific 
publication. Several persons have called it one of the most 
attractive educational volumes in recent years. In addition, 
the report has received highly enthusiastic praise as a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature in this field. Youth Tell 
Their Story is a colorful, popular presentation of an unusual 
study in a,most striking format. You will note I was finally 
convinced that we should “go modern.” Hence the color 
parade! I am sure you will agree that the Council’s publica- 
tions have taken on a very pleasing appearance. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


The Second National Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting was held in Chicago beginning November 29, 1937, 
and continuing for three days. Again, as in the first confer- 








; 
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ence, the President and Vice President of the Council served 
respectively as Chairman and Executive Secretary. Twenty- 
seven national organizations including the Council served as 
sponsors of the conference and eighty-seven other national 
organizations served as cooperators. The purpose of the 
second conference as drawn up by a committee of sponsors 
and others was to consider matters of public policy in radio 
as follows: (a) to provide a national forum where interests 
concerned with education by radio can come together to ex- 
change ideas and experiences; (b) to examine and appraise 
the situation in American broadcasting as a background for 
the consideration of its present and future public service, the 
listeners’ interest in programs that come under the general 
classification of public service broadcasting, the present and 
potential resources of education by radio, the interest of 
organized education in broadcasting; and (c) to bring to a 
large and influential audience the findings that may become 
available from studies in the general field of educational 
broadcasting, particularly those which may be conducted by 
the Federal Radio Education Committee. 

The program participants included leaders in education and 
in the radio industry. Registrants numbering approximately 
500 came from thirty states and from Canada. 

At the close of this meeting a committee representing spon- 
sors and others recommended that a third conference be held 
under the chairmanship of the President of the Council and 
that he be authorized to seek funds for that purpose. 


Il. STANDING COMMITTEES 


Practically all of the deliberative as well as the general 
supervisory work of the Council is carried on through stand- 
ing committees. At the present time there are sixteen such 
committees. Through them the Council has been able to en- 
list the active interest and cooperation of leading educators 
from all sections of the country. I cannot express too strongly 
my deep appreciation of the large amount of time which 
members of these committees have given to the work of the 
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Council. In most instances their service involves personal 
sacrifice. We are all greatly indebted to their collective 
energy and wisdom. I say this not only as an expression of 
my own feelings but also as an explanation of the fact that it 
is not possible in the compass of a short document, such as 
this, to describe each year all of the far-flung activities of the 
Council and to pay personal tribute to all the men and women 
who participate therein. 

All the activities of the Council are reported in the annual 
History and Activities pamphlet. However, I should like to 
devote part of my report to the work of several of our most 
active committees. 


SCHOOL PLANT RESEARCH COUNCIL 


For some time the workers in the field of school building 
planning have felt the need for research in this area. In 
November 1935 an exploratory committee was created by the 
American Council to study the problem. After careful con- 


sideration this committee presented its conclusions, in part, as 
follows: 


There is urgent need of research in the field of school building con- 
struction, equipment, operation, and maintenance. There is now no 
continuous, systematic attack on the manifold problems of the school 
plant, which annually requires more than $700,000,000 of the funds 
spent for public elementary and secondary education. 

The committee is convinced that a research program along the lines 
already suggested will bring worthwhile results. If the annual cost of 
housing the children in the public schools could be reduced even one 
per cent, that would amount to an annual saving of $7,000,000. 

Because of the number and character of the problems in the school 
building field, a research program to be most effective should be ade- 
quately financed for at least a five-year period. 


The exploratory committee drew up a proposal calling for 
an appropriation of $61,500 a year for five years for research 
in this area. In June 1936 the American Council established 
the School Plant Research Council composed of leaders in 
school plant planning and certain other persons representing 
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the allied fields of architecture, engineering, and health. Up 
to the present time it has not been possible to secure a special 
appropriation with which to carry on this very important 
work. Nevertheless, the members of the School Plant Re- 
search Council are proceeding with plans for their work. For 
example, they propose to set up a research project to deter- 
mine scientifically the proper light intensities, direction, and 
orientation in a typical classroom situation, both for natural 
and artificial lighting. Drawings of an experimental class- 
room in which all possible light conditions can be produced for 
study have been considered. It is estimated that this experi- 
mental classroom can be erected at a cost of approximately 
$5,000 and the work conducted in collaboration with a univer- 
sity faculty and students. 

Other research projects which are under consideration in- 
clude: 


a. The effect of light intensity on reading speed and com- 
prehension. 


b. Pupil-fixture ratio in different schools, climates, sexes, 
and racial groups. 

c. Practicability of lower cost construction of one-story 
buildings, taking into account initial, operating, and main- 
tenance costs. 

In the early future the School Plant Research Council ex- 
pects to issue a bulletin setting forth fully the importance and 
nature of research in this field. 

These illustrations of the interests of the School Plant Re- 
search Council are cited in order to show the importance and 
very practical nature of the research program which is con- 
templated. In the improvement of American education there 
is scarcely any factor more desirable than the correct planning 
of the school plant and certainly none more definitely related 
to public economy. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


You will perhaps recall that in my report last year I dis- 
cussed at some length the problem of student personnel work 
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in colleges and universities. I am glad to report this year that 
the Council appointed in November 1937 a standing commit- 
tee on Student Personnel Work. This new committee has 
already embarked upon a program of activities which should 
be of considerable interest not only to the members of the 
Council but also to the entire educational profession. 

One of the major proposals which the new committee is 
considering is the development of an interpretive national 
survey of student personnel work. The survey of fourteen 
institutions which President L. B. Hopkins made for the 
Council in 1925-26 has for the past thirteen years served as 
the charter of work in this field. Since that time, however, 
personnel work in colleges and universities has grown so 
rapidly that we urgently need more information regarding 
desirable practices and techniques. The new committee has 
been fortunate in having the advice and assistance of Presi- 
dent Hopkins in the preparation of plans for the national 
survey. 

A second major consideration is the preparation of a series 
of brochures dealing with special aspects of personnel work. 
Although the committee has been in existence for only seven 
months, it already has, in tentative form, a brochure on occu- 
pational orientation. Two others dealing with educational 
counseling and the social development of college students are 
in outline form. These brochures are designed as introduc- 
tory handbooks for administrators, faculty members, and per- 
sonnel workers. Their publication as AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EpucATION STupDIEs should serve to stimulate the pro- 
gressive development of the whole personnel field. 

A third project in which the committee is interested is the 
preparation of a volume designed to present in popular lan- 
guage an interpretation of the problems of college students. 
The committee is pleased that Dean and Mrs. H. E. Hawkes 
have accepted the responsibility for the preparation of this 
volume. Other activities of the committee include an ex- 
ploratory study of student financial aid problems and the prep- 
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aration of a directory of personnel workers in colleges and 
universities. 

It seems to me that this new committee has already em- 
barked on a program of great interest and promise. 

President Elliott’s Subcommittee on Occupational Training 
and Vocational Adjustment has this year undertaken a project 
closely related to the interests of the Committee on Student 
Personnel Work. In January 1938 President Elliott called a 
conference of personnel leaders from business and industry to 
consider the relation between institutions of higher education 
and industry. These personnel workers are now engaged in 
the preparation and definition of a list of those personal traits 
which they consider essential in college students for vocational 
success. The resulting document should be of wide interest 
and great value to students and administrators. It seems to 
me that this project is particularly worthwhile because it facili- 
tates cooperation between the Council, representing education, 
and the field of business and industry. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Upon several previous occasions the Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation has had occasion to follow the course of 
national legislation with reference to a number of matters af- 
fecting the interests of higher institutions, particularly those 
under private control. These activities began with the ex- 
emption for the higher institutions from the provisions of the 
N.R.A. Later the committee, as the members will recall, 
was active in helping to secure the present exemption from the 
provisions of the Social Security Act for persons employed in 
organizations and institutions ‘‘operated exclusively for reli- 
gious, scientific, literary or educational purposes.” 

In 1935-36 the committee also took a prominent part in 
securing the continuation of the provision which permitted a 
corporation, in the payment of taxes, to deduct from its gross 
income contributions to charitable, religious, and educational 
institutions, such deductions not to exceed 5 per cent of its net 
income. In the same year the committee was instrumental 
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in securing the continuance of the tax exemption on gifts and 
bequests which was contained in the old law. 

In connection with the recent revenue act of 1938, the Sub- 
committee on Taxation of the Ways and Means Committee 
in the House of Representatives reported as follows: 


If a charitable contribution is made in property rather than in 
money, the donor is permitted to deduct the present value of the prop- 
erty from his gross income, and is not limited to the cost of the prop- 
erty to him. It is, therefore, to the donor’s advantage to make contri- 
butions in securities or other kinds of property, which have appreciated 
in value, since in this way he avoids the tax upon the unrealized capital 
gains. There is no gain to the charity in this procedure. It is, there- 
fore, recommended (recommendation No. 37) that in the case of con- 
tributions in kind, allowance of the deduction should be limited to the 
basis of the property in the hands of the donor or the fair market value 


of the property at the time of the contribution or gift, whichever is the 
lower. 


The bill as it passed the House followed the recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee. The Committee on National Leg- 
islation was convinced that such a change in the law would be 
very detrimental to all types of higher institutions and at once 
submitted a statement to the Senate Committee in charge of 


the hearings on the bill from which the following excerpts 
have been taken: 


The statement, “There is no gain to the charity in this procedure,” 
that is to say in permitting the deduction of the present value of the 
property from the donor’s gross income, is certainly misleading. If the 
donor’s deduction is limited to the adjusted basis of the property in his 
hands as the fair market value, “Whichever is the lower,” then obvi- 
ously there is withdrawn a major incentive to make the contemplated 
gift or contribution. 

Gifts are needed by the institutions presenting this petition to meet 
public demands. ‘The following table shows the progressive decrease 
in gifts to privately administered public educational institutions of 
higher learning since 1925, and, we repeat, at a time when in the last 
few years their income from other sources has been substantially reduced 
and their need of gifts correspondingly increased: 
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There never was a time when the need for educational institutions, 
for hospitals, for medical research, or for the care of the destitute was 
greater than today. To meet these needs privately administered public 
institutions must look to investments which have shrunk and to con- 
tributors whose contracted incomes make them less able than ever before 
to respond to the appeals which are made to them. Hence, to have the 
lines more closely drawn at this time, it seems to us, will work a great 
hardship upon the institutions, and hence be detrimental to them by dis- 
couraging gifts which they might have a reasonable right to expect to 
continue. 


On the basis of these facts the committee requested that 
the House amendment be eliminated and that the provisions 
of the present act in this respect be continued. I am happy 
to inform you that the Senate recognized the force of the com- 
mittee’s contention and retained the provision in the present 
law. I understand that the conference committee of the two 
houses on the revenue bill has recently agreed to the Senate’s 
action with reference to this matter. Higher institutions 
throughout the country are much indebted to President 
Marvin and his committee for their continuous efforts in this 
matter. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The science advisory committee to the National Resources 
Committee, composed of representatives from the American 
Council on Education, the Social Science Research Council, 
and the National Research Council, has continued during the 
year its cooperation with this federal agency. The Council’s 
representatives are under the chairmanship of Edward C. 
Elliott. President Elliott was active in the preparation of 
the report Technological Trends and National Policy which 
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appeared in June 1937. Charles H. Judd, one of the Council’s 
representatives on the advisory committee, is directing a study 
of the relation of the federal government to scientific research. 
This important report should be completed early in the 
summer. It seems evident that the Council’s advisory com- 
mittee is contributing much to the program of the National 
Resources Committee. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


In one form or another, the Committee on Modern 
Languages, with Robert Herndon Fife as chairman, has, for 
almost a decade, been one of our very active standing com- 
mittees. The volumes which this committee has prepared 
have influenced profoundly the teaching of foreign languages 
not only in this country but abroad. We are all much in- 
debted to the Carnegie Corporation for its continuing support 
of this highly important work. 

During the past year the committee has proceeded with 
syntactical studies in Spanish, French, and German which I 
reported to you last year. A Spanish Syntax List was pub- 
lished this year and copies were sent to all members of the 
Council. The French and German studies which include 
statistical analyses of grammatical phenomena will probably 
be completed within the next year. In addition, Reading 
Tests in German and French were prepared by the committee 
and published with the Cooperative Test battery. A major 
work of the committee has been the completion of dn 
Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 
1933-37 which is now on the press. This summary of signifi- 
cant material will be of great value to teachers, students, and 
librarians. 

And now I should like to refer briefly to a new development 
in the committee’s work. Most of the activities of this com- 
mittee, which I have reported to you in the past, have dealt 
with foreign languages. Several years ago the name of the 
committee was changed to the Committee on Modern 
Languages. As a result, the interest of the group has been 
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broadened to include the English and, as Mr. Mencken would 
insist, the American languages. In cooperation with the 
London Institute on Education it distributed copies of An 
Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection for the Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language. The committee has also held 
several conferences to consider research regarding materials, 
methods, and organization of instruction in the teaching of 
English to foreign-speaking peoples. The whole southwestern 
area of the United States, as well as dependencies of this 
country, are much concerned with these problems. I hope 
that the Committee on Modern Languages will be able to go 
forward on a program in this area which will be as significant 
as its past accomplishments have been. 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


It is possible that future educational historians will char- 
acterize our generation of pedagogues as disciples of tests, 
measurements, and evaluation. Certainly, the discovery of 
the significance of individual differences has influenced pro- 
foundly educational practice in the United States from the 
nursery school through the graduate school. However, let 
us hope that history will show that we used these tools of 
evaluation for the constructive guidance of individuals—that 
we considered them only as means and not as ends. 

Since our last meeting, there has been much discussion 
among educational leaders of the need for a coordinated 
attack on the whole problem of evaluation. Large amounts 
of money have been expended during the past twenty years 
by individual workers, educational institutions, organizations, 
and foundations in the development and use of tests and 
measurements. In spite of the irregular, almost haphazard, 
approach, great progress has been made. 

It has always appeared fortunate to me that the Council 
throughout its history should have been intimately connected 
with the measurement movement. The Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance, under the chairmanship of H. E. 
Hawkes, is one of our most active standing committees, and 
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has a peculiar responsibility, because of its comprehensive in- 
terests, for influencing this move toward closer coordination. 
I am glad to say that the committee is actively attacking the 
problem. 

When the Committee on Measurement and Guidance was 
established in July 1936, it inherited responsibility for a 
number of functioning projects of the Council. One of these, 
of course, is the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen and the companion exami- 
nation for high school students which Dr. and Mrs. L. L. 
Thurstone have prepared since 1924. The current editions 
of these tests have been as popular as their predecessors. 
Since September of 1937, more than 275,000 copies of the 
current editions have been distributed. Comprehensive norms 
for the 1937 college examination contained returns from 323 
colleges and universities covering 69,000 students. You will 
be glad to know that the psychological examination has been 
used during the past year, with special permission, by a num- 
ber of noncollegiate institutions ranging from the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital to the Honolulu Police Department. 
The fame of the examination is evidently spreading. 

Last year I reported to you that Dr. Thurstone’s new tests 
of primary mental ability, which we have all been anticipating 
so much, would be published within the year. Certain further 
research investigations made it necessary to delay the publica- 
tion for a considerable time. However, I am very pleased 
to report that the new tests which supply seven indices on 
various mental traits will be available in June of this year. 
Dr. Thurstone’s continued work in this field has been much 
facilitated by a grant to the Council of $5,000 a year for 
three years from the Carnegie Corporation. 

A second major responsibility of the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance is the Cooperative Test Service, under 
the direction of Ben D. Wood, which produces comparable 
achievement examinations in the fundamental subject matter 
fields. So far this fiscal year there has been an encouraging 
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increase of 42 per cent over last year in the number of tests 
distributed. 

A new development of the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of great significance to all of us is the establishment 
of the post of research adviser in the distributing office of the 
Cooperative Test Service. This office has carried on a pro- 
gram of interpretation and education with test users which 
has been highly successful. It seems to me that the Council 
will need to give increasing attention to the problem of test 
usage in local situations. We already have in existence many 
excellent tools which, if intelligently used, would do much to 
facilitate individualized education. 

Toward this end the Council continues to cooperate in the 
sponsorship of the Joint Educational Conference which is held 
annually in October in New York City. In 1937, over a 
thousand school people from thirty-two states, an increase of 
40 per cent over the registration of the preceding year, at- 
tended the sixth conference, the proceedings of which were 
published as a supplement to THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 
Following the large meeting, the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance sponsored a conference of state, regional, and 
national testing leaders. More than twenty persons repre- 
sented states ranging geographically from Maine to Florida, 
from Montana to Texas. At this conference there was dis- 
cussion of common problems related to test preparation, use, 
and interpretation. The men and women were sufficiently 
pleased with the results of the meeting that they decided to 
hold a longer session in 1938. 

In addition to its administrative work, which is heavy, the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance has continued to 
sponsor exploratory programs in various fields of evaluation. 
The committee has as one of its immediate objectives the 
development of a comprehensive blue print which would indi- 
cate the materials and techniques already available in all areas 
of testing, the use which is being made of such tools for 
guidance purposes, the research which is under way on various 
divisions of the problem, and the persons who are competent 
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to proceed with further work. Such a “blue print’’ should 
emphasize those areas in which research is most urgently 
needed and should direct all measurement and guidance 
workers toward a coordinated program. 

The exploratory studies which the committee is now direct- 
ing include the following investigations: 

1. Reading at the level of general education, under a sub- 
committee with W. S. Gray as chairman. The General Edu- 
cation Board has financed this exploratory survey for one 
year. It will include the study of the nature of reading, of 
reading programs and needs, and of current practices to im- 
prove reading in high schools and colleges. A group of 
specialists are preparing reports on various aspects of the 
problem, while a research specialist is in the field to complete 
the survey. 

2. Bibliography of tests. The Council, at the request of 
the committee, is assisting O. K. Buros in the preparation of 
the publication which he issues each year. The new edition 
will include critical reviews of various tests. 

3. Aptitude testing. The committee has secured the serv- 
ices of A. B. Crawford for this semester to survey the whole 
field of scholastic aptitude examinations and to propose a pro- 
gram for further research. 

4. Social studies tests. J. W. Wrightstone has prepared 
for the committee a preliminary analysis of existing and 
needed tools in the social studies. This area is one which 
requires much more complete investigation. 

Certainly, the Council is much indebted to Dean Hawkes 
and his committee for the contributions which they are making 
to progress in education. I cannot help but feel that this 
group will continue to be one of the Council’s most significant 
committees. 


III. PRoJECTS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COUNCIL 


From time to time the Council receives financial support 
for special projects which enables it to set up personnel to 
carry on extended programs of research and service. Of 
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course, these projects operate under the guidance of standing 
committees. However, for convenience in reporting the 
manifold activities of the Council, I am discussing them in a 
separate section. The afternoon program will be devoted to 
conference sections dealing with several of these projects. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


I am especially happy to report that since the meeting in 
1937 the Council has received a special appropriation of 
$200,000 with which to carry forward, over a period of five 
years, a study of teacher education. A commission with 
Payson Smith, formerly commissioner of education in Massa- 
chusetts, as chairman, has been named to have general charge 
of the study. Karl W. Bigelow, formerly of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed director of the 
project. Inasmuch as you will hear from him later in this 
morning’s program, [| shall make only a few brief comments 
on this aspect of the Council’s work. 

The Council has never undertaken any activity in which 
there seems to be more widespread interest than there is in 
this project. This universal interest can be easily explained. 
The improvement of teaching is related to almost all other 
education reforms. Accordingly many educational associa- 
tions and institutions of all types have expressed their will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Council in improving the char- 
acter and quality of teacher education. At the present time 
special committees to consider the preparation of teachers 
have been appointed by such organizations as the Association 
of American Colleges, the American Association of University 
Professors, the North Central Association, the Virginia Edu- 
cational Association, the Association of State Universities, 
and the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. Special atten- 
tion has also been given to this problem by many other organi- 
zations including the Educational Policies Commission, the 
National Education Association, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Association of Urban Universities, 
and the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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At the meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators in February last, the Council, in cooperation 
with six national associations sponsored a conference which 
discussed the problems of teacher education from the point 
of view of a school superintendent, a member of a school 
board, and a layman. Several persons identified with various 
types of teacher education institutions also made brief obser- 
vations. The addresses given at the conference are being 
printed by the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Plans are now under way to hold next year a conference to 
which representatives of the subject matter fields will also be 
invited. 

It is not yet possible to indicate the various steps which will 
be undertaken in the forthcoming teacher education study. 
It seems altogether likely, however, that special attention will 
be devoted first to the objectives of teacher education and 
later to a study of such special problems as admission of stu- 
dents, child psychology, practice teaching, in-service education, 
the place of general education in the training of teachers, and 
certification. 

At the present time a survey is being made of all the educa- 
tional institutions and organizations which are studying prob- 
lems in the field of teacher education. After this information 
has been collected the active cooperation of these agencies will 
be sought in working out a broad program of experimentation 
covering the various problems in this broad field. By this 
means, it is hoped, institutions will be stimulated to conduct 
needed studies in the various areas of teacher education, thus 
reducing duplication of effort and insuring a wider coverage of 
the field. Moreover, the active participation of institutions 
in the project should guarantee a sympathetic consideration 
of the recommendations of the Commission upon the conclu- 
sion of its work. 

A project of this character is one of the best illustrations of 
the place and purpose of the American Council on Education. 
The problem of teacher education is of direct concern to every 
important national association in education and to every 
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higher institution and school system in this country. To solve 
it we need a common meeting ground where all interests and 
considerations may receive appropriate attention. I trust that 
at the end of the five-year period assigned to the Commission 
on Teacher Education, substantial progress will be made 
toward the solution of one of the most vexing and important 
problems in American education. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


At the annual meeting three years ago I announced to you 
the plans for the establishment of the American Youth Com- 
mission, which was authorized to study the problems of the 
care and education of American youth. Now that the Com- 
mission has completed more than half of its allotted existence, 
under the direction of Homer P. Rainey, it seems desir- 
able that we should try to review briefly what has been accom- 
plished and to indicate some of the things which are ahead of 
the Commission. 

I should like to preface my remarks by a few words of 
tribute to the man who served as chairman of the Commission 
for the first two years. The death of the Honorable Newton 
D. Baker, on Christmas day 1937, took from us a man who 
was fully aware of and keenly interested in the problems of 
youth and a man on whom the other members of the Commis- 
sion and the staff had depended for valuable counsel and guid- 
ance. It will be difficult indeed to replace him. 

The responsibility of the American Youth Commission 
seems to me to divide into three functional steps, all of which 
are closely related. The Commission should: 

1. Consider all the needs of youth and appraise the facili- 
ties and resources for serving those needs; that is, gather facts. 

2. Recommend procedures and programs which seem to be 
most effective in solving the problems of youth; that is, experi- 
ment, and prepare recommendations. 

3. Popularize and promote desirable plans of action 
through conferences, publications, and demonstrations ; that is, 
get something done about its recommendations. 
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In a program as comprehensive as that of the American 
Youth Commission it is impossible to state with finality that 
one stage of work has been completed and another stage has 
begun. However, I think it would be fair to say that the 
greater part of the Commission’s work to date has been the 
gathering of data about youth. Most of the fact-finding 
studies should be finished during the next year. Those already 
completed and others under way include: 

1. Major surveys in a state (Maryland, including the large 
city, Baltimore) ; a medium sized city (Dallas, Texas) ; and 
a small city (Muncie, Indiana). The staff of the Commission 
interviewed more than 20,000 young people to secure data 
regarding such matters as employment, education, and recrea- 
tion, and youth attitudes toward such things as war, wages, 
voting, relief, and religion. Youth Tell Their Story, which has 
just been published by the Council, is a striking review of some 
of the results. The volume, How Fare American Youth? is 
a popular yet comprehensive presentation of the information 
bearing on the various aspects of the youth problem. 

2. Agencies concerned with young people. The Commis- 
sion identified more than 300 national, non-governmental 
agencies attempting to work with young people. The prelimi- 
nary report, Youth-Serving Organizations, is already out of 
print, but a revised and enlarged edition is planned. 

3. Educational agencies. Secondary Education for Youth 
in Modern America, which will soon require a second printing, 
is the preliminary report in this field. It will, of course, be 
supplemented by materials from a number of other Commis- 
sion studies. 

4. Health. A survey of health conditions, based on infor- 
mation received in medical and physical examinations, has 
been made of more than 5,000 students in 35 colleges, and 
the facilities and services offered have been reviewed in more 
than 500 institutions. Since college students are regarded as 
a special class, the health conditions of young men in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps have also been investigated in 
order to obtain a balanced picture. 
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5. CCC. The inquiry into the social and educational 
aspects of the Civilian Conservation Corps is now nearing 
completion. Almost 11,000 enrollees in 250 camps scattered 
throughout the country have been given a battery of tests. 
In addition, nearly 200 of these young men have been the 
subjects of special case studies. 

6. Foreign studies. During the summer of 1937 two Com- 
mission representatives made studies of vocational education 
in foreign countries. One visited the Scandinavian countries 
to observe the agricultural education program, while the other 
went to England, France, and Germany to consider their tech- 
nical education activities. 

7. Negro youth. In January a study was undertaken to 
determine what effect minority racial status had upon the per- 
sonality development of Negro youth. Case studies of young 
Negroes will be made in several parts of the country. 

8. Rural youth. The Commission has recently added a 
staff member to conduct a further inquiry of special problems 
among rural youth in all sections of the United States. 

9. Surveys of youth. The Commission’s staff reviewed 186 
surveys of young people conducted in all parts of the country 
and published Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts. 

10. Bibliographical studies. The Commission’s staff have 
examined all the materials related to the problems of youth. 
An unusual contribution is American Youth; An Annotated 
Bibliography which contains more than 2,500 items. This 
book has just been issued. In addition, a regular bibliographi- 
cal annotation service is availatle each month. 

Naturally, the Commission has also been working on the 
other two steps in its program. The publication of several 
fact-finding studies means that promotional activities are 
already under way. In addition, the Commission’s monthly 
Bulletin carries news of studies to 2,500 readers. In the last 
year professional journals have printed 23 articles by staff 
members. Within the past several weeks many stories about 
the Commission have appeared in the general press. Members 
of the Commission and staff are called upon frequently to 
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present materials both by correspondence and by address. 
During the first quarter of 1938, 57 talks were given before 
many types and sizes of groups, including discussion confer- 
ences. Of course, as the program of the Commission evolves, 
these promotional activities will expand. 

Another phase of the work in which we are all much in- 
terested is the recent organization of several experimental 
projects. With the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor, the Commission has undertaken a 
series of experiments for the guidance, placement, and occupa- 
tional adjustment of young workers. Schools, industry, and 
social welfare groups are participating in Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and Providence. A fourth city, smaller than the others, and 
three rural areas will soon be added to the program. A 
second experiment involves the use of a trained counselor in 
guidance in small towns and rural areas. 

The Commission definitely plans to complete all the studies 
and experiments by July 1939. The entire fifth year of the 
life of the Commission will then be available for the promo- 
tion of the report and recommendations. It seems apparent 
that the program of the Commission will continue to be an 
important part of the Council’s activities. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


For several years the Council has been exploring and facili- 
tating the use of motion pictures in education. It now 
possesses the most complete catalog of educational films in 
this country. During the past year a volume summarizing the 
literature on the motion picture in education and a source list 
of visual aids and equipment were published, the latter in 
cooperation with the United States Office of Education. 

Planning and organizing a program for the evaluation of 
motion pictures in the functional pattern of general education 
constituted the core of activity of the Motion Picture Projects 
during the past year. This involved the examination of recent 
literature, a series of conferences, and visitations to the educa- 
tional institutions most active in the reorganization of general 
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education. In December 1937 a grant of $135,000 was re- 
ceived from the General Education Board for a three-year 
study of the functions of motion pictures in general education 
and the facilitation of this field through motion pictures. 
Three approaches are planned: first, the evaluation of films 
suitable for various objectives of general education; second, 
the experimental investigation of materials and methods in 
attaining these objectives; and third, publications, conferences, 
and institutes where problems may be discussed and the results 
of the evaluation—experimental program made generally avail- 
able. Several centers including the General College at the 
University of Minnesota, the Tower Hill School in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and the public school system of Santa 
Barbara, California, have already been selected for evaluation 
units. Before another year goes by we should begin to have 
dependable information as to the effectiveness of individual 
films in the various types of programs in general education. 

Another activity involves the production and distribution 
of films. The University of Minnesota is giving considerable 
attention to the first of these problems. In recent months the 
Council, at the request of a number of representatives of pro- 
duction and distribution units, has been studying the distribu- 
tion of educational motion pictures to schools and colleges. 
In connection with this activity, the Council sponsored a series 
of meetings and compiled certain information which resulted 
in a proposal to organize existing film libraries into a national 
nonprofit cooperative association. Two hundred and sixty 
educational institutions have indicated their approval of the 
plan. This proposal has culminated in the appointment of an 
independent committee representing various parts of the 
country to proceed with the organization of such an associa- 
tion. If these plans are realized it should be possible for 
schools and colleges to secure films on a much more satisfac- 
tory basis. 

One of the difficulties involved in the securing of films 
for schools and colleges is the negotiation of treaties 
with foreign countries in order that educational films imported 
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from foreign countries may be introduced into this country 
free from tariff duties. This subject needs continuous and 
vigorous attention. 


FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
The Financial Advisory Service, established in 1935, has 


continued to aid in the improvement of accounting and finan- 
cial reporting in colleges and universities, and in the solution 
of problems relating to educational finance. The activities of 
the Financial Advisory Service fall into three classifications: 
(1) publication of reports dealing with special phases of insti- 
tutional accounting, (2) field service to and correspondence 
with higher institutions, state departments of education, and 
educational associations concerning their particular problems, 
(3) the holding of conferences in which accounting and finan- 
cial problems are discussed. 

To date the publications of the Service include twelve 
bulletins and an accounting manual for colleges. Contem- 
plated publications include a manual of accounting and report- 
ing for teachers colleges which will be a joint project with the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, a similar manual 
for junior colleges with the joint sponsorship of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, a bulletin on accounting and 
reporting for Catholic institutions suited to their particular 
needs, and a bibliography on college business management 
jointly sponsored by the Association of College and University 
Business Officers of Middle Western States. 

Field service and correspondence to date have resulted in 
175 institutions submitting copies of their financial reports 
and receiving critical comments, personal visits to nearly 100 
institutions, assistance to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in improving its forms for financial statistics, and coopera- 
tion with the Association of Superintendents of Buildings and 
Grounds to develop a standard plan of cost accounting for 
physical plant operation and maintenance. 

Conference activities have included fifteen conferences in 
twelve states attended by nearly 500 persons in which account- 
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ing and financial problems have been discussed. Representa- 
tives of the Service have, in addition, spoken at a number of 
conventions in which problems of finance and business man- 
agement were under review. 

The Service has been working with a special committee of 
several regional associations of business officers on plans for 
the publication of manuals of business practice which would 
cover all phases of college and university business administra- 
tion. This project is of wide scope and would require several 
years to complete. In addition, the Service has been asked to 
cooperate in a study of student accounting methods. 

The point of view of the Service has been commendable 
from the beginning. Accounting and reporting in an educa- 
tional institution are not ends in themselves. The ends are 
teaching and research. The Service has said this again and 
again in publications, letters, and speeches. In a recent in- 
formal report to me, Lloyd Morey, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee and chief consultant to the Financial Advisory 
Service, has phrased it thus: 


. . . The business service of an educational institution exists for the 
purpose of aiding the instructional and scientific divisions of the insti- 
tution. ‘The functions of these services are not to direct, regulate, or 
dictate the educational program, but rather to assist in planning this 
program and in carrying it out. . . . Higher education is a great busi- 
ness enterprise. No unit of that enterprise, however small, is without 
its business problems. The better the business methods of such an enter- 
prise the better will be the results it achieves for itself and the impres- 
sion it makes upon those whose support is necessary. The aim of the 
Financial Advisory Service is that business management in colleges and 
universities may be brought to a uniformly high plane of conduct and 
achievement. Thereby instruction and research will be the beneficiaries. 


IV. New IssuEs FOR THE FUTURE 


In considering the work which is already under way, we 
may easily lose sight of one of the fundamental responsibilities 
of the American Council. I refer, of course, to our obliga- 
tion to look continuously to the future. The activities of our 
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committees and projects are of the greatest importance, but 
the Council must always be a forward looking agency, keenly 
aware of the problems which lie ahead and ready to coordi- 
nate, in their definition and study, the forces of American 
education. 

Consequently, the fourth and final section of this account of 
my stewardship is concerned with certain new issues which 
face us. 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS IN EDUCATION 


As is well known to this group, the Council depends largely 
upon the Committee on Problems and Plans in Education for 
that comprehensive consideration of the various problems in 
American education which is so desirable. The mere naming 
of the topics which have been under consideration by the com- 
mittee during the past twelve months indicates the wide 
variety of its interests. They include: 


Educational research 

A national system of fellowships in education 
Federal relations to education 

Regional cooperation among institutions of higher education 
Business education 

Occupational training and vocational adjustment 
Professional education 

Responsibilities and relations of governing boards 
State planning in education 

Teacher education 

The master’s degree 

General education 


It would be quite impossible to give you a very definite idea 
of the trend of discussion in the committee relative to all of 
these topics. Some of them have been mentioned at other 


places in this report. I shall speak briefly about two or three 
others. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


Among these is the subject of general education which is 
now receiving so much attention throughout the country. 
Back of this discussion lie a few simple but tremendously im- 
portant facts, namely that employment in industry and com- 
mercial pursuits is not open as extensively as it once was to 
young people; that approximately two-thirds of the young 
people of high school age are now enrolled in high schools; 
that enrollment in junior colleges and other post high school 
courses has greatly increased; and that old types of curricula 
developed largely for a limited proportion of the population 
are not well suited to the needs of the increasing mass of 
young people who now flock into our secondary schools and 
the early years of college work. 

We are, therefore, confronted with the task of developing 
types of educational experience better suited to the needs of 
a more cosmopolitan student body. While these experiences 
will vary considerably according to the interests and abilities 
of individuals there is nevertheless a body of subject matter, 
not fully developed as yet, of common concern to the entire 
group of young people through the junior college period. For 
some years we have been struggling toward the solution of 
this problem by replacing segmented courses with more com- 
prehensive ones and by substituting courses dealing more 
largely with the implications of knowledge than formerly. 

But we have by no means solved our problems in this area 
of general education as is indicated by the universal dissatis- 
faction with present high school and junior college curricula. 
Some notable experiments are under way in a number of insti- 
tutions including the University of Chicago, Antioch College, 
the University of Florida, the Pasadena Junior College, 
Swarthmore College, and the University of Minnesota. 

I am convinced that further experimentation is highly de- 
sirable, perhaps on a cooperative basis. To this end a number 
of institutions in Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, and Michigan are 
projecting a program of institutional experimentation in gen- 
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eral education with the assistance of a small central staff for 
purposes of guidance and evaluation. Indeed the Michigan 
group has already been at work at the task for approximately 
two years. One of their discoveries, which of course seems 
apparent but which is never realized fully until institutions 
begin to work together, is the fact that the problems of gen- 
eral education are similar in all types of institutions whether 
they be liberal arts colleges, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
or universities. Such a realization is necessary to further 
consideration of the problems of general education. 

There has been, too, extensive discussion of the need for an 
attractive, well-edited journal in the field of general education 
which would be open to all shades of opinion in this very im- 
portant field. A representative national committee appointed 
by Dean Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
after extensive consideration, has recently recommended that 
such a journal be projected under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. A group of the faculty at Teachers 
College has also been at work on the preparation of new 
materials of instruction for the field of general education. 

These illustrations are cited to indicate the necessity, I 
believe, for the Council to give extended consideration to this 
important field of education. A subcommittee of our Problems 
and Plans Committee has been at work on this subject for 
some time and hopes to issue in the near future a bulletin 
which will set forth the importance of the matter and outline 
some suggestions for solving some of the more important 
problems connected with it. 


COOPERATION AND COORDINATION AMONG HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


It may be remembered that two years ago President McCain 
of Agnes Scott College read a very interesting paper before 
the annual meeting of the Council in which he emphasized the 
importance of a much greater amount of cooperation and 
coordination between and among higher institutions. Presi- 
dent Coffman and President Elliott have often commented on 
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the same great need. Much impetus has been given to this 
idea at the annual meetings of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, which 
two years ago requested the American Council on Education 
to make a thorough exploration of the possibilities. 

During the past year and a half a subcommittee of the 
Problems and. Plans Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Arthur J. Klein of Ohio State University, has been hard at 
work at this task. The committee has recently issued an 
excellent document in which it outlines a surprising number 
of possibilities for greater cooperation among higher institu- 
tions. All these suggestions seem thoroughly feasible, since 
in one place or another most of them have been tried with 
success. 

There seems to be no disagreement about the importance 
of encouraging the movement. What seems to be lacking is 
a facilitating agency which will follow up and encourage 
promising leads for further cooperation and which will in one 
way or another keep the subject insistently before the minds 
of college administrators and governing boards. I hope very 
much that the Council may have an opportunity to carry on 
some very constructive activities along this line. 


COLLEGIATE TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 


The Council continues its active interest in collegiate train- 
ing for business, the need for a study of which was brought to 
our attention by the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. The Council subcommittee, with C. O. 
Ruggles as chairman, had previously requested an exploratory 
study in this important field. In response to this request a 
report has been prepared by J. Frederic Dewhurst, Leverett 
S. Lyon, and C. S. Marsh, which will shortly be published by 
the Council. 

Confident that such a survey, to be of maximum value, 
should elicit the participation of all schools in the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, I proposed to our Execu- 
tive Committee that the Association be asked to express its 
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faith by donating part of its cash reserves to the survey, and 
by securing so far as possible the pledges of schools in the 
Association to contribute money and labor to the survey, 
Our Executive Committee took action accordingly and so re- 
ported to the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
which at its annual meeting last month voted $2,500 from its 
surplus and agreed to try to furnish additional funds and 
services as indicated. The Council has in effect promised the 
Association to try to secure supplementary funds, and to give 
such guidance to the project as may be mutually desirable. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


On February 18 last, the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, appointed by President Roosevelt, submitted its report. 
It will be remembered that this committee was appointed 
originally to look into the matter of vocational education and 
was later expanded in scope and personnel to consider the 
entire problem of the relations of the federal government to 
state and local efforts in education. It was my pleasure to 
serve as vice chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

I believe that the report of the Advisory Committee is a 
notable contribution to the discussion of this very important 
subject. The committee early came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that federal aid to the states for the conduct of education 
was necessary and inevitable because of the great disparity of 
wealth, income, and the proportion of adult population to 
children of school age in the several states. In some states 
there are twice as many adult workers per school child as in 
other states. 

The report also points out that under present conditions of 
easy transportation people migrate from state to state very 
extensively, particularly from the rural areas to the towns 
and cities. For example, 40 per cent of the young people 
between the ages of ten and twenty in 1920 had migrated to 
cities and towns by 1930. This situation places an undue 
proportion of the educational load on the rural areas to the 
later benefit of the more wealthy urban communities. 
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Most previous studies and congressional bills provided for 
the distribution of federal aid to the states on some mechani- 
cal per capita basis written into the law. These provisions 
do not attack directly the problem of lessening inequality of 
educational opportunity because the funds are available to the 
wealthy states on the same basis as to the poor states. More- 
over, inasmuch as they are written into the law, experience 
shows that they are saddled on the country indefinitely. The 
Advisory Committee departed sharply from these older the- 
ories in favor of more modern and flexible procedures. It 
recommended the distribution of federal aid on the basis of 
need and it set up a workable and adequately guarded method 
of determining the relative need of the various states, a 
method which can be improved with experience from time to 
time. Among the virtues of this system is the fact that the 
money goes primarily to the states which are in greatest need 
and only in small amounts to those states which are best able 
to look after their own schools. 

The committee was anxious that these federal funds should 
result in educational improvement and not serve to preserve 
outworn school districts and practices. Hence there were 
also recommended several supplementary appropriations in- 
cluding special funds for teacher education, school buildings, 
state departments of education, rural libraries, adult educa- 
tion, and educational research in and through the United 
States Office of Education. The total for the general and 
supplementary aid begins at 72 million dollars in 1939-40 and 
increases to 202 millions in 1944-45. 

The report also recommends the merging of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration 
into a National Youth Service Administration. With respect 
to vocational education it is recommended that a number of 
restrictions in the present laws be removed and that labor 
standards be set up and enforced where vocational students 
carry on work programs as a part of their training. At the 
end of the period in 1944-45 provision is made for a review 
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of the entire problem of federal relations to the conduct and 
support of education in the light of experience. 

This report seems to me to be the best solution of the vex- 
ing problem of federal aid to education yet presented. It is 
based on meeting need. The system of distribution is flexible 
and can be improved. It offers promise of better schools with 
a minimum of federal control. And it provides for a review 
of our experience after six years through which needed 
changes in the legislation may be made. 

Needless to say I am voicing herewith my personal views as 
a member of the Advisory Committee. However, the report 
has a definite bearing on a number of subjects in which the 
Council has exhibited a deep interest as, for example, educa- 
tional research, teacher education, and school plant planning. 
1 personally was very pleased that a number of our commit- 
tees and projects had in the course of their work prepared 
materials which were of great assistance to the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Of particular value were the contributions of the 
Council’s Committees on Government and Educational Fi- 
nance, Government and Educational Organization, and the 
Advisory Committee to the National Resources Committee. 
The American Youth Commission, too, had collected much 
data of real use in the committee work. The time which I 
gave to the meetings of this committee was, in my judgment, 
service to an unusually worthy cause. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Last summer it was my privilege to participate in a number 
of international conferences in Paris on various aspects of edu- 
cation including a meeting of representatives of the National 
Committees on Intellectual Cooperation, the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, the International 
Conference of the Directors of Higher Education, and the 
International Congress of Primary Instruction and Popular 
Education. The Council also supplied to other conferences 
two extensive statements pertaining to objective writing in 
American history textbooks and the reorganization of Amer- 
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ican secondary education. These were only a few of the 
many international conferences in Paris last summer which 
had a bearing on educational matters. Indeed unless one has 
a considerable background for all of the efforts which are now 
going on concerning the international aspects of education, he 
is likely to come away from such an experience with a sense 
of frustration and lack of unity in present efforts. I am 
confident, however, that the real trouble goes deeper into the 
mad struggle between political systems, with the accompany- 
ing armament races, which, against the advice and experience 
of several thousand years, place more faith in swords than in 
plowshares. 

I came away from my experience abroad glad that the In- 
ternational Committee on Intellectual Cooperation had de- 
cided to seek a more independent status from the political 
difficulties of the League of Nations. I hope that its execu- 
tive arm, the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, will be able to secure appropriate financial support from 
all governments, including the United States, in order that it 
may not have to depend so largely on the French government 
as at present. I was gratified to learn that the American 
Council on Education had been designated as the American 
representative of the International Conference on Higher 
Education and that it had been suggested to other countries 
that they name representatives through some such similar 
organization. Plans are under way to establish in Paris an 
international bureau of statistics for higher institutions. I 
continue to believe, as indicated in my report last year, that 
the United States should join the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva which devotes itself largely to elemen- 
tary and secondary education. We might appropriately in- 
terest ourselves in the reestablishment in this country of the 
International Cinematographic Institute recently abandoned 
by the Italian government. Finally, I believe that we should 
be much more active than we have been to assist in carrying 
out the many provisions of the Montevideo treaties signed in 


December 1936. 
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These and other international aspects of education call for 
more attention than is being given to them in the United States 
and especially for more coordination of effort among the or- 
ganizations interested in this very important area of education. 
Here in America as elsewhere in the world we must place our 
faith in international tolerance and good will through educa- 
tion rather than in the hatred and ill will which is always 
engendered through armament races. 


COORDINATION AND IMPLEMENTATION IN EDUCATION 


The growth of studies and research in education has been 
one of the outstanding developments of the past twenty-five 
years. [he movement has been powerfully stimulated by the 
establishment of a number of educational foundations which 
now devote several million dollars a year to the subsidizing 
of various efforts to improve the quality of American educa- 
tion. Also, the federal government, through various divi- 
sions, and the several states regularly and on certain special 
occasions set aside funds for the study of educational prob- 
lems. Never in our history has there been a greater amount 
of information available to educational administrators and 
governing boards for the more effective development of 
schools and colleges than there is at the present time. 

In discussing this matter it is to be remembered that we are 
here confronted with one of the essential differences between 
centralized governments and democracies. In a centralized 
government new discoveries or new conclusions in education 
can be put into immediate practice everywhere within its juris- 
diction. In a democracy numerous educational administra- 
tors, teachers, members of governing boards, and even the 
general public must first be convinced of the desirability of 
such changes. All this takes time and no national organiza- 
tion such as the American Council should expect to do any- 
thing other than engage in the relatively slow process of help- 
ing to formulate public opinion. 

But the process should be speeded up as much as possible. 
Studies and researches in education should be made, but care 
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should be taken in every instance to see that their results and 
implications are communicated to and considered by those who 
are responsible for the development and adoption of educa- 
tional policies. 

As I indicated last year, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has given us a significant example to which we 
may well give our attention. For years through experiment 
stations in every state in the Union, a great mass of informa- 
tion for farmers was steadily built up. The information 
proved of comparatively little use for the simple reason that 
the farmers did not know about it. Then it occurred to Sea- 
man A. Knapp that a way should be found to demonstrate 
widely to farmers the results of experiments and other tested 
activities in agriculture. The Extension Division in the De- 
partment of Agriculture followed. Agricultural practice has 
been revolutionized within twenty-five years. Every new dis- 
covery in agriculture is now quickly and effectively placed be- 
fore the farmers from one end of the country to the other. 

How to communicate information in education, including 
the results of national studies such as those in which the Coun- 
cil engages, to responsible educators and laymen, and how to 
get their implications adequately considered are major prob- 
lems to which all too little attention as yet has been given. 
To find teachers of modern languages who know nothing of 
the Council’s Modern Language survey is a usual experience. 
The National Survey of Secondary Education carried on by 
the United States Office of Education had nothing like the in- 
fluence it deserved because there was no systematic promotion 
of its findings. Indeed, national studies of education, as 
people frequently remark, are soon consigned to dusty book- 
shelves to await the vindication of their findings through the 
processes of natural evolution. It does seem as if we should 
find more effective ways of bringing the influence of these 
studies to bear on the development of educational policy. If 
we could do so, it would greatly hasten the adoption of better 
educational practices. 

Education is just where agriculture was twenty-four years 
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ago before the passage of the Smith-Lever act. The findings 
of educational research and deliberative committees must be 
made clear both to the profession and to the general public, 
not only by printing reports, writing articles, and holding 
conferences, but by example and by demonstration. This may 
be done in part by the preparation of teaching materials il- 
lustrating the findings or by setting up demonstrations in co- 
operation with local educational authorities. In either case 
the object will be to enable educators and laymen alike to 
understand the nature of important changes, which are being 
proposed in educational policy and procedure, and to facilitate 
their adoption. 

I am glad to say that the Council in its capacity as a na- 
tional coordinating agency in education has undertaken an im- 
portant step in this direction. In Atlantic City last February, 
representatives of the following organizations met for a pre- 
liminary consideration of the problem: Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Educa- 
tion in the State of New York, American Council on Edu- 
cation, American Youth Commission, and Commission on 
Teacher Education of the Council. 

At that meeting the Council was requested to form a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of these organizations 
whose purpose it would be to encourage the greatest amount 
of coordination in programs and to facilitate cooperation in 
the implementation of findings between and among the several 
commissions. What can be accomplished through this activ- 
ity is as yet unknown but it seems to have very great possi- 
bilities. 

V. CONCLUSION 


I should like to close this report with a special word of com- 
mendation for the efforts of my associates on the Council staff 
including the various projects. They are a team working to- 
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gether with the utmost devotion and effectiveness. In the 
past few years the Council’s program has increased consid- 
erably without a corresponding increase in the central staff. 
The additional work has been cheerfully assumed both by the 
staff members who have been identified with the Council for a 
number of years and by a few additions, all of whom “carry 
on” in the same earnest spirit. Such magnificent cooperation 
contributes in no small measure to my personal satisfaction 
and to whatever degree of success attends the efforts of the 
American Council on Education to improve American educa- 
tion. 


GEORGE F. Zook 
May 6, 1938 
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APPENDIX 
Publications 
American Council on Education 


May 1936—May 1937 


Books 


1. Emotion and the Educative Process 
by Daniel A. Prescott for the Committee on the Relation of Emo- 
tion to the Educative Process. 323 pp. January 1938. 


2. Educational Broadcasting, 1936 
edited by C. S. Marsh. Proceedings of the First National Confer- 
ence on Educational Broadcasting. Published by University of Chi- 
cago Press. October 1937. 
3. How Fare American Youth? 
by Homer P. Rainey and others. Published for the American Youth 
Commission by D. Appleton-Century Co. 186 pp. October 1937. 
4. Youth Tell Their Story 


by Howard M. Bell. The report of the Maryland survey of the 
American Youth Commission. 273 pp. May 1938. 


5. American Youth: An Annotated Bibliography 
for the American Youth Commission by Louise Arnold Menefee and 
M. M. Chambers. 500 pp. May 1938. 

6. Sixth Yearbook of School Law 
edited by M. M. Chambers. 150 pp. March 1938. 


7. Accounting Manual for Colleges 
by Gail A. Mills. Published for the Financial Advisory Service by 
the Princeton University Press. 165 pp. October 1937. 

8. Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary of the Literature 
by Edgar Dale, Fannie W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Etta 
Schneider. Published for the Motion Picture Project by H. W. 
Wilson Company. 472 pp. December 1937. 


MAGAZINE AND PAMPHLETS 


9. The Educational Record 
July, October, 1937; January, April 1938. 


10. Supplement to the Educational Record 
Proceedings of the Sixth Educational Conference. January 1938. 
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Il. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


American Youth Commission Bulletin 
Published monthly by the American Youth Commission. 


. American Council on Education: History and Activities 


The annual report of the Council. November 1937. 


. To Inform You about the American Council on Education 


Small descriptive folder regarding the Council. November 1937. 


. Cooperative Achievement Tests 


Catalogue describing the purpose and use of the Cooperative Tests. 
November 1937. 


. Advisory Service Bulletin of the Cooperative Test Service 


Folder describing new developments in Cooperative Test Service, 
recently inaugurated. April 1938. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpUCATION STUDIES 


. The Student Personnel Point of View 


Series I. Vol. I. No. 3. Report of the conference called by the 
Council and basis of formation of Committee on Student Personnel 
Work. June 1937. 


. Major Issues in Teacher Education 


Series I. Vol. II. No. 4. Report of Subcommittee on Teacher Edu- 
cation and charter of Commission on Teacher Education. February 
1938. 


. Cooperation and Coordination in Higher Education 


Series I. Vol. II. No. 5. Report of the Subcommittee on Coopera- 
tion and Coordination in Higher Education. April 1938. 


. Principles of College and University Business Practice 


Series III. Vol. I. No. 9. A report of the Financial Advisory Serv- 
ice. July 1937. 

Reporting Current Income and Expenditures 
Series III. Vol. I. No. ro. Also for the Financial Advisory Service. 
August 1937. 

Statements of Fund Transactions in Financial Reports 
Series III. Vol. I. No. 11. Prepared by the Financial Advisory 
Service. November 1937. 

Independent Audits of Fund Transactions in Financial Reports 
Series III. Vol. II. No. 12. Prepared by the Financial Advisory 
Service. March 1938. 

Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts 
Series IV. Vol I. No. 1. Annotated list of youth studies pre 
pared by the American Youth Commission. September 1937. 











The Education of Teachers in a 
Democracy 
By KARL W. BIGELOW 


ROBLEMS of education ought to be studied with due 
p regard for the needs both of the individuals whose 

growth is to be guided and of the society to which they 
belong. Indeed, adequate attention to either of these sets of 
needs will be found also to result in consideration of the 
other: for each person must find his satisfactions in a social 
milieu; and the success of a social order must ultimately be 
measured in terms of its effects upon its members. If, how- 
ever, we are careful to avoid falling into the danger of op- 
posing individual and social interests, we find it useful to look 
at educational questions now from the one point of reference, 
now from the other. 

This is true in the case of problems of teacher education. 
We must, of course, attend to the needs of each student. Nor 
should we, in so doing, think of them narrowly as merely pros- 
pective members of a certain profession. Teachers, too, are 
human beings: they are sons and daughters, brothers and sis- 
ters, friends and lovers, husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers; they are buyers, cooperators in an enterprise, and 
sellers, club and church members, citizens of the community, 
state, nation, and Great Society; they are sentient parts of the 
universe, thinking, feeling, and seeking continually to under- 
stand themselves and the world in which they live. For- 
tunately we are no longer likely, in planning the education of 
teachers, to overlook these vital facts, for we have come to 
recognize that they have a definite bearing on professional 
competence. We are now concerned with the whole teacher as 
well as with the whole child, anxious that the one should have 
a rich and many-sided personality as well as the other. It 
would, indeed, be patently preposterous to seek to “promote 
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the fullest possible realization of personal potentialities and 
the most effective participation in a democratic society’’ on 
the part of youth in general, and not to covet the same reali- 
zation and the same participation for the teachers who are to 
guide those youth. Thus the best possible general education 
should be made available to prospective teachers not only be- 
cause they, too, are persons, but also because of professional 
considerations. 

For unless teachers have had a sound general education, 
unless their personalities are reasonably well adjusted, unless 
they possess some common store of skill, understanding, at- 
titude, and belief, they will not be able to cooperate effectively, 
making each his personal contribution to the promotion of 
proper educational ends. The test of a teacher is, of course, 
the extent to which he is successful in making such a contribu- 
tion. And that extent depends on more than the special skill 
and special knowledge which he may possess. To be sure, such 
skill and such knowledge are essential. Moreover, there are 
some students—particularly those who have attained ma- 
turity—who require nothing of a teacher but mastery of a 
specialty, who are capable of taking what he has to offer and 
of integrating it, for their own purposes, with what they 
have learned or are learning elsewhere. But for most stu- 
dents, at least through the junior college period, education 
will be most effective when the members of the teaching staff 
have common objectives and a common plan—however broad 
in outline; and when they are capable of working together 
purposefully, understandingly, and intelligently. 

It has just been stated that the test of a teacher is the ex- 
tent to which he is successful in contributing to the promotion 
of proper educational ends. The implication, of course, is 
that the test of a program of teacher education is the extent 
to which it is successful in producing teachers who are ‘“‘good”’ 





*Quoted from Science in General Education (the Report of the Committee on 
the Function of Science in General Education, Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, Progressive Education Association). (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938.) 
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according to this criterion. It becomes apparent, consequently, 
that the phrase ‘“‘proper educational ends” is of critical im- 
portance. What are such ends? To give a full answer to that 
question would require at least a lifetime—a period not now 
at my disposal. It is, moreover, one of those ultimate ques- 
tions to which each individual, each generation, each people 
must find fresh answer. But it should never be forgotten, for 
it has to do with ultimate values, and all else turns on our 
reply. 

I have already indicated something of what I hold to be 
essential in this matter. The proper purpose of education in 
our culture is the creation—and I use that word deliberately 
because I wish to emphasize the creative aspects both of 
learning and of teaching—T[It is the creation, I say] of men 
and women capable of continuous growth in the directions of 
self-realization and of effectively democratic group living. 
These goals—the one with its more personal, the other with 
its more social, emphasis—are not, as we have seen, in con- 
flict. 

It is, to be sure, always easy to think of “the individual’’ 
as in opposition to other individuals and to society. But we 
see the matter differently if we resist the dangers of abstrac- 
tion and remind ourselves that the phrase refers to a real 
human being—though to no particular one. I am “the indi- 
vidual”; you are “the individual’; he or she is “the indi- 
vidual.” Now each of these individuals—each actual human 
being—is inextricably involved, throughout the length of his 
existence, with other persons. From the moment of his con- 
ception and until he emerges from infancy he could not, in 
fact, live without the ministrations of others. And although 
such creatures as hermits are to be found, the vast majority 
of us spend our whole lives as members of families, of schools, 
and of churches; of productive organizations, of clubs, and 
of political groups. We are continuously conditioned through 
our contacts with others, living and dead—for even the per- 
sonalities of those long buried exercise all sorts of potent in- 
fluences upon us. 
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It follows that no one of us—no “‘individual”—can realize 
his potentialities by himself. My fate is bound with yours, 
and yours with mine. What J can accomplish with my gifts 
depends in measure upon the social circumstances which sur- 
round me; and I am part of those very circumstances so far 
as they enhance or diminish your chances of achievement. It 
is of the essence of democracy—and I refer to democracy not 
as a political system only, but as a way of life—that it rec- 
ognizes this situation and also counts each individual as one. 
Democracy does not seek to promote the interest of Peter at 
the expense of Paul. To democracy, “the individual” is no 
more the father than the son, the president than the common 
citizen, the employer than the employee, the principal than 
the teacher, the teacher than the child. Democracy assumes 
that each human being is of unique worth, is a bundle of rich 
potentialities to no one of which limits may be assigned. De- 
mocracy demands, consequently, that that worth be enabled 
to seek expression, and those potentialities realization, in so- 
cial situations where there exist “liberty and justice for all.” 

But in any social situation, whether it involve a few persons 
in a family or a multitude in a state, conflicts are bound to 
arise. Because my interests are inextricably linked with yours, 
it does not follow that they are identical. I wish to listen to 
the radio, you crave peace and quiet; I wish to preserve prof- 
its, you seek to maintain wages; I wish to build new roads, 
you prefer a reduction of taxes; I wish more time to study 
art, you demand more attention to mathematics. How shall 
these differences be dealt with? Again democracy has its 
characteristic answer: Through the employment of reason. 
Not by force. Not by the imposition of some wills upon 
others. But by a common search for establishable facts, for 
sound principles, for acceptable values, and for courses of ac- 
tion consistent therewith. By conference, by discussion—by 
“animated moderation,” to revive Bagehot’s brilliant phrase 
—by ballot, and by willingness to abide, pending the outcome 
of further discussion, by the decision of the majority. 

I take it to be entirely evident that the people of America 
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still believe in democracy. That faith is the strongest element 
of their national tradition. I see no reason to suppose that 
they are preparing to abandon it. The attacks upon democ- 
racy, now for a time triumphant in other lands, perturb but do 
not persuade them. Yet they were ill advised to be com- 
placent. The boons of democracy, successfully won by the 
fathers, cannot be effortlessly retained. For democracy rests, 
as we have seen, on certain convictions, certain attitudes, cer- 
tain understandings, and certain skills. If these bases are 
lacking—if there is no faith in the common man, no feeling 
of social loyalty, no trust in reason, no ability to cooperate 
intelligently in the attack upon joint problems—then democ- 
racy, as a way of life, becomes impossible. 

How, then, shall those qualities be preserved? Clearly, it 
is to education that the people must turn for answer and for 
reassurance. For to education has traditionally been assigned 
the responsibility of developing in each on-coming generation 
the traits which are essential to the preservation of national 
character. Such education is not the exclusive function of the 
school—all experience may contribute to it—but the school 
has always shared in the task, and in our culture, with its ex- 
tended hours and years of schooling, that share is a great one. 
More and more the teacher becomes a surrogate of society, 
a social instrument for social self-perpetuation. 

Now this relation of education to polity has, of course, long 
been understood, but it has also often been neglected. Thus 
we find Aristotle already complaining that although “that 
which most contributes to the permanence of constitutions is 
the adaptation of education to the form of government, .. . 
yet, in our own day this principle is universally neglected. 
The best laws,” he goes on to declare, “though sanctioned by 
every citizen of the state, will be of no avail unless the young 
are trained by habit and education in the spirit of the con- 
stitution, if the laws are democratical, democratically, or olli- 
garchically if the laws are oligarchical.”” And he adds, with 
characteristic shrewdness, that ‘‘to have been educated in the 
spirit of the constitution is not to perform the actions in which 
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oligarchs or democrats delight, but those by which the exist- 
ence of an oligarchy or of a democracy is made possible.” 
It appears that the philosopher was quite aware of the fact 
that some democrats might object to the conscious and de- 
liberate inculcation, through education, of certain habits in 
the young. Consequently he concludes by saying that “‘in de- 
mocracies of the more extreme type there has arisen a false 
idea of freedom which is contradictory to the true interests 
of the state. For two principles are characteristic of democ- 
racy, the government of the majority and freedom. Men think 
that what is just is equal; and that equality is the supremacy 
of the popular will; and that freedom and equality mean the 
doing what a man likes. In such democracies everyone lives 
as he pleases, or in the words of Euripedes, ‘according to his 
fancy.’ But this is all wrong; men should not think it slavery 
to live according to the rule of the constitution; for it is their 
salvation.” 

Thus Aristotle faces and answers a question which troubles 
many today. The question is: Must even a democracy, with 
its emphases on individual worth and the sanction of reason, 
deliberately undertake, through the forces of education, to 
mold the minds and condition the behavior of its children? 
The answer we are told, is: Yes. Yet some will ask: How 
can this conceivably be true? How can restraint lead to free- 
dom? How can reason be promoted through indoctrination? 
These are serious challenges; and the issue is of vast impor- 
tance. Let us, then, seek further enlightenment, this time 
from a modern philosopher about whose devotion to liberty 
and rationality there can be no doubt. 

In his remarkable essays on Bentham and Coleridge, John 
Stuart Mill outspokenly ranges himself with the former in 
accepting the fundamental view that all knowledge consists 
of generalizations from experience. Yet he declares that it 
was Coleridge and his transcendental school which first set 
forth the “essential principles of all permanent forms of so- 


* Politics, Book V, 9, secs. 11-15. 
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cial existence.’”’ Of these the most important, Mill declares, 
is the truth that “obedience to a government of some sort” 
‘the very first element of the social union” —and no easy thing 
to have achieved. Such a union is essential if anarchy is to 
be avoided. It is as indispensable to democracy as to any 
other form of social order. But if democracy requires social 
union, and social union requires obedience to government, 
what is essential for the breeding of such obedience? On this 
point, Mill is entirely explicit; and I shall venture to quote 
him at some length. He writes: 


Wherever . . . habitual submission to law and government has been 
firmly and durably established, and yet the vigor and manliness of 
character which resisted its establishment have been in any degree pre- 
served, certain requisites have existed, certain conditions have been ful- 
filled, of which the following may be regarded as the principal. 

First: there has existed, for all who were accounted citizens—for all 
who were not slaves, kept down by brute force—a system of education, 
beginning with infancy and continued through life, of which, whatever 
else it might include, one main and incessant ingredient was restraining 
discipline. ‘To train the human being in the habit, and thence the 
power, of subordinating his personal impulses and aims, to what were 
considered the ends of society; of adhering, against all temptation, to 
the course of conduct which those ends prescribed; of controlling in 
himself all the feelings which were liable to militate against those ends, 
and encouraging all such as tended towards them; this was the purpose, 
to which every outward motive that the authority directing the system 
could command, and every inward power or principle which its knowl- 
edge of human nature enabled it to evoke, were endeavored to be ren- 
dered instrumental. ‘The entire civil and military policy of the ancient 
commonwealths was such a system of training: in modern nations its 
place has been attempted to be supplied principally by religious teach- 
ing. And whenever and in proportion as the strictness of the restrain- 
ing discipline was relaxed, the natural tendency of mankind to anarchy 
reasserted itself; the State became disorganized from within; mutual 
conflict for selfish ends neutralized the energies which were required 
to keep up the contest against natural causes of evil; and the nation, 
after a longer or briefer interval of progressive decline, became either 
the slave of a despotism, or the prey of a foreign invader. 
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Thus the first requisite of social permanence, according to 
Mill, is a series of educational experiences calculated to so- 
cialize the individual citizen, to make it certain that he will 
embrace, and act in accordance with, the ideals of the culture 
into which fate has thrust him. He proceeds: 


The second condition of permanent political society has been found 
to be, the existence, in some form or other, of the feeling of allegiance 
or loyalty. This feeling may vary in its objects, and is not confined 
to any particular form of government; but whether in a democracy 
or in a monarchy, its essence is always the same; viz. that there be 
in the constitution of the State something which is settled, something 
permanent, and not to be called in question; something which, by 
general agreement, has a right to be where it is, and to be secure 
against disturbance, whatever else may change. This feeling may 
attach itself, as among the Jews (and indeed in most of the common- 
wealths of antiquity), to a common God or gods, the protectors and 
guardians of their State. Or it may attach itself to certain persons, 
who are deemed to be, whether by divine appointment, by long pre- 
scription, or by the general recognition of their superior capacity and 
worthiness, the rightful guides and guardians of the rest. Or it may 
attach itself to laws; to ancient liberties, or ordinances. Or finally 
(and this is the only shape in which the feeling is likely to exist 
hereafter) it may attach itself to the principles of individual freedom 
and political and social equality, as realized in institutions which as 
yet exist nowhere, or exist only in a rudimentary state. But in all 
political societies which have had a durable existence, there has been 
some fixed point; something which men agreed in holding sacred; 
which, wherever freedom of discussion was a recognized principle, it 
was of course lawful to coritest in theory, but which no one could 
either fear or hope to see shaken in practice; which, in short (except 
perhaps during some temporary crisis), was in the common estimation 
placed beyond discussion. And the necessity of this may easily be 
made evident. A State never is, nor, until mankind are vastly improved, 
can hope to be, for any long time exempt from internal dissension; 
for there neither is, nor has ever been, any state of society in which 
collisions did not occur between the immediate interests and passions 
of powerful sections of the people. What, then, enables society to 
weather these storms, and pass through turbulent times without any 
permanent weakening of the securities for peaceable existence? Pre- 
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cisely this—that however important the interests about which men 
fall out, the conflict did not affect the fundamental principles of the 
system of social union which happened to exist; nor threaten large 
portions of the community with the subversion of that on which they 
had built their calculations, and with which their hopes and aims had 
become identified... . 


In other words, the second requisite of social permanence 
identified by Mill is universal allegiance to some person or, 
more nobly, some principles, such allegiance constituting a 
bond strong enough to preserve union even despite the shocks 
of internal conflict regarding other matters. In conclusion he 
declares: 

The third essential condition of stability in political society is a 
strohg and active principle of cohesion among the members of the same 
community or state. We need scarcely say that we do not mean 
nationality in the vulgar sense of the term; a senseless antipathy to 
foreigners; an indifference to the general welfare of the human race, 
or an unjust preference of the supposed interests of our own country; 
a cherishing of bad peculiarities because they are national; or a refusal 
to adopt what has been found good by other countries. We mean a 
principle of sympathy, not of hostility; of union, not of separation. 
We mean a feeling of common interest among those who live under 
the same government, and are contained within the same natural or 
historical boundaries. We mean, that one part of the community do 
not consider themselves as foreigners with regard to another part; 
that they set a value on their connexion; feel that they are one people, 
that their lot is cast together, that evil to any of their fellow-country- 
men is evil to themselves; and do not desire selfishly to free themselves 
from their share of any common inconvenience by severing the con- 
nexion. . . . 


Thus Mill brings his list of requisites to a close by adding 
to restraining discipline through education, and to a common 
allegiance, a deep and general sense of fellow-feeling, a gen- 
uine esprit de corps. 

Now it is apparent that education has an important bear- 
ing on the second and third of Mill’s “essentials” as well as 
on the one with which he particularly identifies it. Education 
should contribute to the strengthening of feelings of common 
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interest—should develop social sensitivity, to use a current 
phrase. It should also help to breed loyalty and allegiance to 
the high objects of a common faith—in a democracy to those 
principles of individual freedom and political and social equal- 
ity to which Mill pays strong tribute. These essentials are, 
indeed, basic to the achievement of a “restraining discipline.” 

But it is also equally true that education in our society 
should promote those characteristics which are distinctively 
democratic. Mill touches upon this point when he writes that 
‘*...in the character of the national education existing in any 
political society,’ Coleridge and the school of thinkers which 
he represented saw ‘‘at once the principal cause of its perma- 
nence as a society, and the chief source of its progressiveness: 
the former by the extent to which that education operated as 
a system of restraining discipline; the latter by the degree to 
which it called forth and invigorated the active faculties.” It 
is this encouragement of the potentialities of each citizen, and 
the accompanying effort to promote the will and power to act 
reasonably, which especially distinguish education suitable to 
a democratic society. Yet the characteristics required for per- 
manence must not be overlooked. 

I have, indeed, chosen to quote Mill in this address because 
I wished to emphasize the social importance of order as well 
as possibility; of loyalty as well as skepticism; of unity as well 
as independence—and Mill is not likely to be suspected of 
unfriendliness to freedom, to reason, or to self-reliance. 
These are, indeed, in some sense higher virtues, since they 
may be attained only by those already standing on a firm foun- 
dation of social union. And democracy is similarly a higher 
form of social order because it provides not only for social 
continuity but also for social progress—relying to that end 
on the ultimate dynamic force of social existence, the creative 
spirit of the free man. 

If, then, education has so crucial and delicate a function in 
a democracy, and if—as I trust we shall all agree—the 
teacher is the most vital single element in any educational sit- 
uation, then it becomes evident that the education of the 
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teachers themselves is a matter of profound social con- 
cern. Not only should each teacher have a general edu- 
cation calculated to facilitate self-realization and demo- 
cratic participation in the solution of common problems. Not 
only should he truly believe in the worth of each human being, 
sense deeply the significance of his own social involvements, 
and have faith—and skill—in the employment of reasonable 
procedures. The teacher should also have attained a superior 
understanding of human nature and of the nature of a dem- 
ocratic social organization. His task is to teach children, ado- 
lescents, or older persons; and he must have due regard for 
their individual as well as for their common needs and powers. 
He is an officer of society; and he must have some special un- 
derstanding of that society’s character and requirements. He 
must, of course, also possess certain special knowledge and 
skill which he will professionally employ to meet those needs, 
develop those powers, and promote the interests of that so- 
cial order. It would be tragic if the importance of such 
knowledge and skill, as part of the teacher’s equipment, should 
fail of proper recognition. 

These are, it seems to me, the essentials of teacher educa- 
tion in a democracy. They offer principles to be observed in 
the selection of prospective teachers, in the planning of 
teacher education curricula, and in the provision of opportuni- 
ties for continued growth in service. They indicate the objec- 
tives in terms of which the adequacy of institutions, of pro- 
grams, and of procedures must be judged. It would be idle 
to suggest that their attainment is easy, or that we are yet at 
all sure how best to proceed in their pursuit. But they pro- 
vide a goal, and without a goal all effort is vanity. 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education will, I feel safe in declaring, endeavor 
to perform its function according to the principles just set 
forth. The test of its success will be the extent to which teacher 
education in the Republic is improved in consequence of 
its existence. The test of such improvement will be the extent 
to which graduates of teacher education institutions—teachers 
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colleges, liberal arts colleges, and graduate schools alike— 
perform their functions in a superior manner. The test of 
such performance can only be the extent to which the boys and 
girls and young people who are taught by these teachers meet 
their life-long problems with satisfaction to themselves and 
with advantage to our democratic commonwealth. 











Counsel for the Council 
By EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 


' THE ORDINARY task assigned to me for this particu- 

lar occasion has been made extraordinarily difficult. 

And for several reasons. Under its existing organization 
and operation, the chairman has become a mere minor gadget 
attached to the governing mechanism of the American Council 
on Education, a mere puppet of place. The plans of the 
Council are projected and its leadership is exercised through 
the prime minister—otherwise, the president. The cabinet of 
ministers, labeled vice president, assistant to the president, 
directors, consultants, and technical assistants, not only is the 
power behind the Council throne, but is the throne itself. So, 
as is the case with the few surviving kingships in the world 
today, the chairman of the Council seems to reign but is not 
seen to rule. 

Yet, in spite of its recognized and lowly insignificance, I 
shall ever treasure the chairmanship with which you honored 
me for the past year. And the best of the many secret satis- 
factions I have is that of preparing this brief address without 
the assistance, the intervention, or the censorship of the 
ministry of the Council. Such privilege is the last vestige of 
the departing glory of rank. 

The nature of the American Council chairmanship is but 
one of the factors contributing to the present difficulty. Had 
I been permitted to have an early place on this morning’s 
program, while you were physically new and psychically re- 
ceptive, it would have made for my confidence and your com- 
fort. Now I am compelled to run the postprandial gantlet— 
always a hazardous ordeal for the runner. 

This morning an address would have fitted the hour. By 
‘‘address”’ is meant ‘‘an essay set to voice’’; one of those forms 
of discourse where the subject is more important than the 
object; one to be represented geometrically by a circle; that is, 
a well-rounded address is one in which the end is also the 
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beginning. After dinner one is possessed of natural resistance 
to those scholarly solemnities and those professorial ponder- 
osities with which the principal stuff of an essay dealing with 
education is composed. 

One might muster courage to speak without the vested 
authority of position. One might proceed without regard to 
the inertness of the well-dined listeners, his ‘“‘“ambushed audi- 
ence,’ to use the phrase of H. G. Wells. Then only to be 
downed by depressing doubts of having anything worth while 
telling, especially to the wisdom-weary members of the pro- 
fession of education. Even so downed, I am perverse in not 
being out. 

It is not meet that either the history or the activities of the 
American Council on Education be dealt with here. The 
past and the near past of the Council have been adequately 
recorded in the special publication issued at the beginning of 
the year and with which it is hoped you are already familiar. 
This morning we heard Dr. Zook present a convincing ac- 
counting of his stewardship of the affairs of the Council during 
the year now closing. Here was a record of energetic achieve- 
ment that adds to the indebtedness of American education, 
not only to the Council, but to the individual, Zook. There is 
no reason to assess the numerous accomplishments of the 
Council for the past twenty years. They stand upon their 
own worth. Not the work of the Council in the past nor the 
work of the Council of the present, but the goal of the Council 
for the future, is the important thing. 

As one whose little work in his professional world has 
largely been done and will, in briefly measured time, come to 
an end, it is natural to be fretful about the future of education. 
My discontent is not lessened even after recognizing the deep 
foundation of truth of Kipling’s statement to the students of 
St. Andrews in his rectorial address of many years ago. 


Remember always that, except for the appliances we make, the rates 
at which we move ourselves and our possessions through space, and the 
words which we use, nothing in life changes. The utmost any genera- 
tion can do is to rebaptize each spiritual or emotional rebirth in its own 
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tongue. Then it goes to its grave hot and bothered, because no new 
birth has been vouchsafed for its salvation, or even its relief. 


Neither was I much encouraged by the impression resulting 
from reading the significant statement recently made by 


Charles Beard: 


For more than two thousand years, trained observers have insisted 
that there is a certain cyclical motion in human affairs. Aristotle took 
note of the idea. The formula for this motion sometimes ran: monarchy, 
aristocracy, democracy, dictatorshin, and round and round, in some such 
fashion. Other observers, discarding the cyclical idea, have referred to 
what they call certain “uniformities” in human conduct, springing from 
ambition, avarice, lust of power, and kindred sources. The English 
philosopher, Hume, expressed the idea as follows: “It is universally 
acknowledged that there is a great uniformity among the actions of men, 
in all nations and ages. ... The same motives will always produce 
the same actions. The same events will always follow from the same 
causes. Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, public 
spirit: these passions distributed through society have been from the 
beginning of the world, and still are, the source of all the actions and 
enterprises which have ever been observed among mankind.” 


Indeed, it is well within the boundary limits of fact to say 
that the great majority of those concerned with education 
today, directly as professionals, or indirectly as laymen, are 
“hot and bothered.”’ How otherwise could we be and remain 
under the urge of our ideals and our consciences? 

We trace the beginning of this Council to the formation of 
the “Emergency Council on Education” in January 1918. 
Three objectives were indicated in the original plan: the 
coordination of the country’s educational institutions for 
patriotic service; the maintenance of a continuous supply of 
educated men; and, finally, preparation for the great respon- 
sibilities of the reconstruction period after the war. How far 
short we were then in grasping the number and the nature of 
the responsibilities of reconstruction as these have since 
emerged and enveloped us! For, in reality, the major ones of 
these responsibilities are yet with us, even becoming heavier 
and more baffling year by year. 
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We now know full well that the World War did more than 
destroy men, material, money, and monarchies. It shredded 
the very philosophies of life by which men and nations had 
moved slowly and painfully along the high road of civilization. 
There is no taint of cynicism in the conclusion that education 
has had but a minor part in promoting basic social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction or in protecting from the social disasters 
that promise to multiply the ravaging costs of the war itself. 
In truth, whatever be our idealisms of spirit, or our intentions 
of action, are we not compelled to admit that, as things now 
are with mankind, education seems to exhibit more of the 
qualities of the day laborer than of the qualities of the leader 
in the new construction of civilization? 

It is recorded that a Castilian king of the thirteenth century 
said, ‘Had I been present at the creation I would have given 
some useful hints for the better ordering of the universe.” 
When speaking thus, Alphonso the Wise was focusing his 
egoism upon the Ptolemaic astronomy. Yet only a common- 
sense, protective reticence prevents many of us today from 
admitting that we have a share of this same egoism as to our 
democratic culture and our educational economy. While not 
present at their creation, we continue to have a certain fixed 
confidence in our capacity for their better ordering, even at 
this late day. 

Any effort to forecast the future opportunities and func- 
tions of the Council cannot be separated from the mandates 
of the constitution of the Council—‘‘to advance American 
education . . . through comprehensive voluntary cooperative 
action . . . and in the fulfillment of that purpose to initiate, 
promote, and to carry out systematic studies, cooperative ex- 
periments, conferences. . . .”” In other words, the Council is 
a democracy of learning, the vital blood stream of which is 
research; a democracy of action, the goal of which is the best 
human welfare. We are not merely pedagogues, psycholo- 
gists, propagandists, politicians. We are partners in new path- 
finding. Membership in the Council means service for the 
Council. It is no conventional kudos. Membership carries 
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three obligations: the obligation of sharing in the material 
maintenance of the Council; the obligation of possessing the 
scientific attitude of mind toward every premise, every pro- 
cedure, every promise of the educational undertaking for 
which you are individually responsible, and therefore the con- 
duct in your own institution of a continuous program of experi- 
mental work; the obligation of participating actively in the 
larger enterprises being carried out directly under the admin- 
istrative operation of the Council. The Council will not 
survive to “grow in wisdom and in favor,”’ it will not “measure 
up to the important task in the days ahead” by merely mold- 
ing a regular supply of paper bullets, not by firing an irregular 
salvo of these paper bullets. 

As I sift the “bucket of ashes,” to use the Carl Sandburg 
phrase for describing the past, I find at least three refractory 
clinkers. These represent the substance of the present trials 
and the future tribulations of education, and of all of that life 
nurtured by education. 

The largest and most resistant of these products of the 
furnaces of our civilization is a conglomerate of the stuff of 
human passions—the passions for power, for position, for 
profit and property, for pleasure, for protection, for propa- 
ganda, for pessimism. These passions are not narrowly 
individual. They are widely collective. 

The next one, compelling attention of those consecrated 
to the work of education, is the distorted, entangled clinker 
of democracy. In these days there is a distinct tendency to 
remember only that the basic principle of our American edu- 
cation is the intensive cultivation of native individualities in an 
energizing atmosphere of opportunity; and to forget the 
denial of this principle as the effect of the widening spread of 
the dictatorial doctrine of national invincibilities. 

The modern type of dictator is no greater enemy of 
democracy than the common type of demagogue. Especially 
the demagogue who fails to see eye to eye with the prophet 
that the people who in this generation succeed in discovering, 
developing, and providing opportunity for unselfish service to 
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individuals of superior ability will lead in the affairs of man- 
kind. This seems to me to be of supreme importance in this 
so-called new day when it is demanded that individuals with 
ability and opportunity more and more freely serve individuals 
without ability and opportunity. 

The third of my clinkers may be described as the clinker 
of criticism. Figuratively, it might be described as the by- 
product of that process in which human nature and democracy 
are scarified by the fires of life. 

Through the entire history of our educational venture there 
is to be found a continuous and thick vein of dissatisfaction, 
discontent, disillusionment; created by those within and those 
without the institutions of education. There may be truth in 
the jibe that “those who really know do not criticize and those 
who criticize do not really know.” Yet there seems to be 
grounds for saying that many of our educational ills today 
are in large part due to the indiscriminate, uninformed, un- 
scientific, and undeserved criticism. Typically representative 
of this gentle, critical doubting is the statement that came to 
my desk a few days ago: 


. through the generations mass knowledge has progressed astonish- 
ingly. Techniques of learning have been perfected and methods of dis- 
tribution of knowledge have advanced tremendously, but education in 
the use of knowledge and the ability to apply learning to effective, happy 
living has lagged badly. The thoughtful have cause to wonder if we do 
not possess already too much knowledge for our education in living. 


As I read and reflected upon this, as with other less timely 
and less truthful assessments of present-day education, it 
seemed that most of our iconoclasts in education fail to re- 
member the fundamental fact that the human mind does not 
change as rapidly as the things it seeks or needs to control. 
If education ever did succeed in catching up with the human 
mind, or the human mind overtook the world of things, then 
might not we have Utopia—for a minute! The compass of 
educational criticism needs reboxing. 

What all this means for the future working program of 
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the American Council on Education I am but vaguely aware. 
Perhaps there is sound sense in the Wellsian declaration that 
‘America seems to have a limitless capacity for scrapping and 
beginning anew.”’ Of course Mr. Wells wrote this for the 
English reader. He overlooked the double meaning possible 
by giving to the word “scrapping” its slangy American inter- 
pretation. Undoubtedly in education we shall continue to 
scrap a great deal before being able to scrap very much. 
Withal, the years, if they have taught me anything, have 
convinced me that any cooperative, concerted, constructive 
attack of the problems of our profession of education may not 
safely neglect complete re-analysis of the persistent, ruling 
passions of men; a restatement of the American theory of 
equality and opportunity; and a reformulation of a philosophy 
of criticism which may be understood and applied by the lay- 
man as well as by the near professional and the professional. 
From the point of view of one who yet believes: 


1. that, education cannot function logically because 
life itself is not logical; 

2. that, the essential weaknesses of present-day Amer- 
ican education are more chargeable to causes that are 
political rather than pedagogical; 

3. that, no system of education will produce youth 
reconciled to a life of poverty or monotony; 

4. that, democracy cannot be vitalized by teachers 
compelled to maintain silence regarding the forces domi- 
nating the social and economic life of the individual; 

5. that, education for human liberty must teach some- 
thing of the rights of those who may chance to be wrong; 

6. that, no system of education is worthy of the sup- 
port and confidence of a free people that does not pro- 
duce an industrious enthusiasm for doing effectively the 
necessary, though ofttimes disagreeable, civic duties, 


it is clear that the next stage of the program of work of 
the American Council on Education must constantly recognize 
the great fact that youth of vastly unequal abilities are to be 
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trained for living in an American world where men assume 
to have equal abilities. The formulas for testing, for meas- 
urement, for guidance, if developed in the vacuum of the 
academic laboratory, will have no validity unless there is a 
clear-headedness as to who is being tested, what is being 
measured, and whither go the guides. Perhaps the American 
Council on Education needs to translate its own philosophy 
of education for its own guidance. 


Not the pedagogue, but the poet, has given me a confident 
hope that what is yet to be done will be done. 


States are not made, nor patched; they grow; 
Grow slow through centuries of pain 

And grow correctly in the main, 

But only grow by certain laws 

Of certain bits in certain jaws. 


The social states of human kinds 

Are made by multitudes of minds 

And after multitudes of years 

A little human growth appears 

Worth having, even to the soul 

Who sees most plain it’s not the whole. 


Is it not the destiny of the Council to have the certain laws 
of certain bits in its own certain jaws? 











The University and the Totalitarian 
State 
By WILLIAM E. DODD 


what our chairman has just been saying to us about edu- 

cation. Rather depressing, some things that he pictures. 
I can’t help giving you an introduction revealing something 
of my sad experience as a teacher of history for thirty-three 
years. Certainly before 1930 the teaching of history was not 
very helpful to making statesmen, even though our generation 
was so much better educated than the generation which gave 
us our Union and our so-called democracy. 

I might illustrate it to you before saying anything about the 
opposition in Germany. You probably all know that the 
country honors George Washington more than any man who 
ever sat in the President’s chair. When George Washington 
took over that office, he was very skeptical that anything 
really could be done that would keep the rival and even un- 
friendly states in a cooperative procedure, and one of his very 
first moves was to get Congress to enact a tariff of 8 per cent, 
with the idea that he could get interest enough to make valid, 
and not have repudiated, the huge debt due the American 
people who had loaned money to help him win the war. He 
did that even in spite of the fact that almost every member 
of the Constitutional Convention which gave us the Constitu- 
tion had said over and over again that a protective tariff 
was unconstitutional and would be unconstitutional. James 
Madison himself said that. But there could not be a union 
of thirteen rival states unless the huge debt which had fol- 
lowed the Revolution were really to be paid. Consequently, 
that tariff. And what came of it? 

Washington said that would help us bring about inter- 
national cooperation, commercial cooperation, and that co- 


I DON’T know whether I can add anything worth while to 
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operation would enable us to overcome our rivalries and also 
to maintain our union of states. And what should happen? 
Within two years exports jumped from $6,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 and imports from about $6,500,000 to $70,000,000. 
Consequently, there was a prosperity that had never been 
known, and without that prosperity the rival states would 
not have cooperated. I think everyone recognized that at 
the time. 

These leaders, representative people, were not more than 
half as well educated as our generation: I think less than half. 
If you look at the county documents of all parts of the country, 
you will find that about one-third of the people who left wills 
and deeds were unable to sign their names. And yet that 
generation was willing to yield its rival spirit. Take Virginia 
and North Carolina as one illustration; take New York and 
New Jersey as another one, and Maryland that actually had 
fought one long struggle about religious freedom—they all 
abandoned, I won’t say altogether, their rivalries, and they 
wanted to do what their greatest leader urged. The people, 
not half as well educated as ours, did a marvelous thing from 
1789 to the outbreak of the second war with England. 

If that history had been made perfectly plain to the younger 
generation from time to time, I think they would have appre- 
ciated the meaning of the situation at the end of the World 
War. But I will give you another illustration of George 
Washington’s experience. He said that states must not try 
to hold territory over the Middle West and try to dominate 
areas claimed by settlers from one or another region. At that 
time, in 1783, Virginia claimed,the whole valley between the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, and Massachusetts claimed Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and North Carolina thought she abso- 
lutely owned Tennessee; but these statesmen who gave us our 
Constitution got all the states to turn over their claims to the 
common good. That particular principle was another one 
that prevented three or four rival sections and an imitation 
of Europe. 


They not only gave up their claims, but they also guaranteed 
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the third problem that Washington put out on which he failed, 
namely, that nobody should own slaves in the area west and 
north of the Ohio. Washington, Jefferson, George Mason, 
Benjamin Franklin, Willie Jones of whom you have never 
heard perhaps, all insisted that gradual abolition must be 
applied or we would not have a democracy. Washington and 
Jefferson were the most influential men who pressed that point, 
Washington saying that when his slaves were freed they must 
have a little bit of land; Jefferson the same. 

That was a third basic thing they thought necessary to have 
a democracy, and what happened? Monuments were built to 
Washington, if not to Jefferson, and as you know every sec- 
tion south and some west insisted on not accepting the most 
urgent thing that the statesmen whose names I have given 
you had pressed upon the country. And if I may add a word 
or two more, when that issue came up in 1806 and James 
Madison and Albert Gallatin agreed that a law should be 
enacted whereby slavery would be gradually abolished, they 
were defeated by members of their own party, just as we have 
been defeated by members of the Democratic Party or mem- 
bers of the Republican Party in Democratic or Republican 
administrations. In 1806-07, although Jefferson had been 
elected by the votes of every state but two and had almost 
carried those two states, when he had every member of Con- 
gress on his side but sixteen or eighteen, he was urging on the 
basis of a public opinion unparalleled that that gradual scheme 
must become law, and he was defeated. 

When that case came up again, when the first Abolitionists 
were organized in the United States they were found in North 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and when Virginia 
had fought for more than ten years trying to apply the Jeffer- 
son scheme, they sat down in the convention with two-thirds 
of the votes of the state behind them and the greatest justice 
of the federal Supreme Court did the most to defeat that 
majority, none other than John Marshall; and after that con- 
vention adjourned in ’29, the gradual Abolitionists moved 
north and became the other kind. 
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I have thus given you those three basic things that were 
put out, and there are two or three things equally interesting. 

The one blunder came after the Jefferson regime had failed 
and the minority in every state of the South insisted on their 
right to govern, the minority in Virginia giving the greatest 
illustration of that. 

Now we come to the end of the World War when the in- 
terests of democracy, or of all democracies, were almost 
identical with the interests of 1783-89. There was a debt 
in every country so great that men thought it would be fifty 
years before the debt could be paid; but if the debt were not 
paid you can imagine what the effects would be, according to 
Washington’s interpretation, can’t you? 

In addition to that, international cooperation, especially in 
economics, was just as necessary if mankind was to escape 
what Herr Hitler has given us. Economic cooperation among 
democracies was the basic thing that Woodrow Wilson in- 
sisted upon, and in addition to that the abolition of war 
which is absolutely necessary if mankind was to go on; that is, 
if the great masses of people were not to suffer from unem- 
ployment or lose the investments which they had loaned their 
governments, and finally be in grave danger of losing democ- 
racy itself. 

At the end of the World War the debt was $200,000,- 
000,000 and more than 10,000,000 lives had been lost and 
more than 20,000,000 had to have some kind of support or 
starve. There was the problem. In addition to that, for 
more than forty years there had been an economic, social 
drift of people into big cities, collected around great industrial 
plants or organizations, so that in Germany, in England, and, 
I was told by a high official in the State Department, three- 
fourths of the people even in the United States no longer 
lived in the country. At the end of the World War from 
two-thirds to three-fourths everywhere, and now with us more 
than two-thirds (and this official said three-fourths) crowded 
around great cities where their very existence depends upon 
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international commercial cooperation so that markets can be 
had for the goods that they produce. 

Those people seem to think that the only way to heaven is 
from a great city or through a great city. For example, when 
Hitler began in his first year to get 300,000 people out of 
Berlin to the country, the mayor tried to carry the project 
through and he got some thousands of them to the country 
on little bits of land practically given to them. Within a 
year every one of them, the mayor told me, came back, and 
when he urged that they stay in the country where they could 
make a living, they said, as he told me, ‘‘We would rather 
die in Berlin than live in the country.” 

A grave change has been taking place in the last forty or 
fifty years. At the end of the war we had 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed. (Now we have 12,000,000.) Germany had 7,000,- 
000; England, 3,000,000; France, 1,000,000—enormous un- 
employment, living in great cities, unwilling to go to the 
country or even try to make a living for themselves. 

If that was going to be remedied at the end of the World 
War, the Wilson scheme was almost exactly like the Wash- 
ington scheme. As a matter of fact, Wilson said the same 
kind of a tariff must be enacted in our country. He also said 
that the population needed to be redistributed, and above all 
the debts paid if mankind were to recover; and finally, if 
peace could prevail for twenty-five years and international 
cooperation for twenty-five years, and honest payment of 
interest on obligations made, gradually the unemployment 
problem would be slowly solved. 

What did our democracy do? The best educated politi- 
cally, I think, of any people in the world, certainly far better 
educated than in George Washington’s time, they allowed a 
trick to be played in 1920-23 that beats any trick I have ever 
seen in Congressional action; and if Congressmen had been 
as well educated as the statesmen who sat in Congress in 
1824, or prior to that time, I don’t think they would have 
endured such a thing. But there was a partisan opposition 
to the scheme that had been applied and the nation had had 
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to go to war to save democracy and had so declared. Most 
Europeans now say that Woodrow Wilson prevented Ger- 
many from dominating Europe, and I have no doubt that 
is true. If you read the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk you cannot 
escape it. 

Well, we have come back to that point, that so well edu- 
cated a people permitted some way or other a scheme to be 
put through which was against the majority’s attitude, be- 
cause as you know thirty-one most distinguished Republicans 
had promised if elected in 1920 that they would accept this 
world cooperation scheme. I don’t need to give you the 
names to prove it, do 1? And the Democratic Party had 
unanimously said that they would do the same thing. Wilson 
was skeptical about it and said to me: “If my ship had sunk 
on the Atlantic, it would have gone through successfully; 
that is, my plan would have been applied, in spite of the fact 
that there are numbers of things in the treaty which I have 
no sort of respect for, but the remedy for the treaty is the 
League of Nations.” 

When Congress came together they were on a very close 
margin of one or two votes of having a majority in the Sen- 
ate. One man ran for the Senate and spent $150,000, but 
the law said anyone who spent more than $10,000 must not 
be seated. The federal court in his state convicted him and 
ordered him imprisoned. He appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court and the Supreme Court said that the law 
which would have prevented his taking his place was uncon- 
stitutional, although several times in the past similar acts had 
been enacted, especially in the Washington-Jefferson time. 

The Supreme Court said unconstitutional, and then with a 
majority of one vote the Senate presented itself as an oppo- 
nent of the plan for saving democracy in the world; and after 
they had succeeded in organizing themselves against the plan, 
they unseated the man who had voted with them. 

Is that democracy? Why did our educated people ap- 
prove of such a thing? I can’t understand it, especially 
when a few years later they commenced to denounce the Pres- 
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ident who had been president of a university and who had 
written a history of the country in five volumes—it was very 
good, but not perfect; who had written a “Life of Washing- 
ton’”’ that showed he certainly had studied Washington very 
closely, and Washington’s scheme of things. They said he 
was actually stupid—that is what they charged—and so imag- 
inative that he wasn’t fit to be President anyhow. Until now 
that is the general opinion. ‘Twenty-five years from now 
I think you will find a different opinion, if our people remain 
democratic. I think democracy is in grave danger, but I hope 
our country will be able to hold its own. 

I have mentioned these difficulties partly because our edu- 
cational system in the field of history up to the last eight or 
ten years has not been really instructive in the high schools, 
so that anybody who went through a high school and later 
became a legislator in the state or the nation would not 
actually know what had happened in the past: how, for 
example, Jefferson had been defeated in his plan of escaping 
a civil war—and he announced publicly that we would have a 
civil war if he did not succeed. Our young people and our 
older ones don’t know that and don’t recall what a struggle 
Jefferson and Albert Gallatin put through Congress to get 
something really promising for democracy. 

When Woodrow Wilson offered the same scheme, ‘sub- 
stantially—international cooperation, payment of debts, pre- 
vention of increasing unemployment, and world peace—all 
those points were actually ignored or actually opposed, as 
in the law especially of 1930. It is curious, isn’t it, that we 
have done that? 

Will our universities be able to surpass the four colleges 
that prepared the generation of Washington’s time? Will 
our universities, the greatest in the world, with the greatest 
attendance in the world, and the greatest historians now in 
our country, the greatest literary men also in our country— 
will these universities and the colleges bring instruction 
through the high schools in such a purely truthful manner 
as to have freedom of teaching without legislative control 
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or without what I think of as boss control? Shall we have 
in the next generation the training of our younger people 
which will enable them to do as well as our ancestors of 
1789 and 1800 did? I hope so. 

If anybody is to save us, it will be the rising genera- 
tion, and if anybody is to help them perform a statesman- 
like role, it is you people, you leaders of education who must 
be aware of the absolute necessity of the rising generation 
of legislators actually understanding the calamities that have 
come because of ignoring basic democratic principles. 

I don’t know whether I need to recommend to you the 
educational system which Hitler has applied, but if I remind 
you that we are more the cause of Hitler’s rise to power than 
any other nation in the world, you may be a little bit sad— 
and I think we are. Anybody who has lived a long time in 
Germany and listened to the common man’s talk, and watched 
events carefully since 1919, will see that Hitler himself is a 
product of our treatment of the scheme and the method which 
had defeated the Germany of the old Kaiser. Now Hitler 
thinks of a new process. The German people are the “‘purest”’ 
people in the world. Their blood is almost sacred. Their 
soil is pronounced to be sacred, blessed of God, Himself. 
There you have Hitler speaking for God Almighty—he says 
he is, at least—and half a dozen of his leaders, preaching 
that gospel, say that he is not only greater than Jesus Christ, 
but he is the actual spokesman of the Almighty, and that the 
Aryan race is the one race in the world that will save man- 
kind from communism and democracy. Those are two words 
that are used so frequently, especially in great official con- 
ventions, that you can’t escape the feeling that they have the 
idea that they are saving mankind. 

First, the German race must get rid of anybody who is not 
pure German. Second, there must be no religious difficul- 
ties, and we have insisted for hundreds of years on religious 
freedom; there must no longer be that kind of a thing. And 
greatest of all, education must be purely partisan, from top 
to bottom, or from bottom to top, so that in the school where 
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a six- or seven-year-old child is studying, every teacher must 
be sympathetic with the Nazis. If they are not absolutely 
sympathetic and any evidence comes out, they will be imme- 
diately dismissed. Sixteen hundred and thirty teachers were 
dismissed before the end of 1936, the Rockefeller Foundation 
giving over $500,000 to help the poor fellows take care of 
themselves when without any income at all. 

The idea, though, was first to get rid of all opposition, 
among teachers, and second to control the teaching matter 
from beginning to end, for children six years old to fourteen 
or fifteen. And then in the university the same thing was 
done, and then the youth were brought into the organization 
of the Party. Over six millions already officially belong to 
that Hitler Union, the idea being to re-educate the race from 
beginning to end. 

The most distinguished historian of Germany said to me: 
“That has gone on for five years. My sons are the oppo- 
nents of the family, and the younger generation in five more 
years will be so completely remade that Germany is a new 
Germany and the future of Europe will be determined by 
them.” 

That is education, isn’t it? From the six-year-old to the 
nine- or ten-year-old, you have the first test when youngsters 
are given little daggers to wear on their sides. When one 
parent found that one of his sons tried to stab another one 
and he went to the local official of the government and in- 
sisted that his sons not be required to wear the dagger be- 
cause one of them was emotional, the government man said, 
“No, they must wear them.” The idea is to get into their 
heads that they must fight—fight even one another if that is 
what it takes to get the idea of fighting basic in their nature, 
although Hitler always says that he believes in governing 
the world by peaceful methods. You see how he applied his 
peaceful methods to Austria, don’t you? Or what is being 
done to the Jew, and what is being done to the property of 
opponents? That is a new state from top to bottom, no man 
to vote except for the scheme. Anybody who votes against 
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it fears he will find himself in prison. So you get 99 per 
cent, every man strong enough to get to the polls voting for 
the scheme that is put up. 

Education in our country is still relatively free, almost 
completely so; even in those states that have enacted statutes 
granting control of education, freedom is substantially the 
rule. Now freedom of education means an increasing num- 
ber of competent teachers and a rivalry, a relationship among 
teachers in institutions, so that when one becomes sort of 
cranky he will be corrected through the spirit of his institu- 
tion, the ideal, the highest award being to those who really 
teach the truth and make perfectly plain what the meaning 
of the past has been, what science actually means for this 
generation. [hose teachers are more numerous with us than 
anywhere else in the world, and I[ think that such organiza- 
tions as you have will carry that further and further. If we 
do not come to the time when unemployment is so great and 
the national debt so overwhelming that our democracy is 
upset, I think the educational system will help us save democ- 
racy; but we must not forget that we have 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed, that we have about a $40,000,000,000 debt, that 
every nation in Europe has a bigger debt than ever before, 
although they have repudiated enormous sums, and that there 
is twice as much money spent for armament as has ever been 
spent before— between $12,000,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

All those things operate in the opposite direction. Trade 
barriers are so high that our exports are less than half what 
they would normally be, and nations like Germany and Italy 
are contriving in all countries to prevent American markets 
from expanding. I could give you illustrations in half a 
dozen cases. That is the effect of Naziism or Fascism; and 
Fascism and Naziism are allied and tied also with Japan, 
whose people are told that God Almighty is their governor, 
that their king is simply the partner of God Almighty, and 
China must be annexed. Now when China and Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy and the Near East, that is, the Danube zone, all 
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come into cooperation, I cannot help thinking democracy 
everywhere will be in grave danger. 

Democracies have refused to cooperate ever since they 
stopped the Germans from dominating Europe, haven't 
they? And now great business organizations sell enormous 
quantities of armaments to Japan while Japan is seeking to 
destroy American trade worth about $300,000,000 a year, 
and these business men think that profit from such a method 
is better than abolishing war, don’t they? ‘That is what they 
have urged in the League of Nations on three famous occa- 
sions when the German democracy, the only democracy Ger- 
many ever did try to experiment with, was urging that all 
nations have armies no bigger than theirs, and our business 
men—and I am not denouncing business men, some of them 
are one kind and some are another—insisted on defeating the 
German idea that disarmament really meant that no nation 
must have more than the Germans themselves had. That 
would have meant peace. And a man representing some of 
our own manufacturers is reported to have received $25,000 
for defeating a scheme looking toward complete dis- 
armament. 

That is the situation. I hope the teachers of the rising 
generation, in cooperation with various other institutions, will 
be able to bring the coming legislators to a fuller realization 
of the dangers of democratic countries always being rivals to 
one another and not being friendly in their relations. I hope 
that something like that will come before it is too late. 
I don’t think it can wait very long. 








Some Issues in the Higher Learning 
By O. C. CARMICHAEL 


NY APPRAISAL of the present educational situation 

A requires an understanding of the extraordinary changes 

that have taken place in the past few decades. There 

is nothing comparable to the expansion of education in the 

United States since 1900, in the entire history of social insti- 
tutions, as a few facts will illustrate. 

In two hundred sixty-four years, that is prior to 1900, Har- 
vard University had accumulated less than $12,000,000 en- 
dowment, whereas in thirty-six years it added more than 
$120,000,000. Not Harvard only but other institutions had 
a similar growth. At the turn of the century the aggregate 
endowment of all colleges and universities in America was 
$170,000,000; in 1936, $1,600,000,000. The increase in 
support of state institutions was even greater. Along with 
this expansion came unparalleled growth in student bodies. 

The total enrollment in all colleges and universities in 1900 
was 103,351 while in 1936 it was, including summer schools, 
1,459,339. But the enlarged responsibility of the educator 
did not stop with the job of handling greatly increased re- 
sources and student loads. Along with these changes came 
equally revolutionary scientific discoveries which required a 
complete revision of outlook in practically every phase of 
American life. Emergencies arising from these changes often 
resulted in institutions of higher education undertaking serv- 
ices which were not properly in their province. These emer- 
gency programs in many cases have been continued. 

It is this total situation that is responsible for many of the 
defects in the program of higher education in this country 
today. A recognition of this fact is necessary to a proper 
evaluation of the problems that require solution. In certain 
proposals for revision of the college and university programs 
which have been freely discussed in recent years this back- 
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ground has been overlooked. Because I believe the present 
ills of higher education are due largely to the unprecedented 
changes which have taken place in the lifetime of most of us 
here, for which there is no counterpart in history, I do not 
view with pessimism the outlook for the future. There are 
many signs of a return to fundamentals in educational philoso- 
phy, methods, and procedures, in the many and varied changes 
that are taking place in higher education. 

In professional schools almost without exception leaders 
are urging a broader base in fundamental education and less 
effort in the technical phases of training; in the college of 
liberal arts there is a breaking down of strict departmental 
lines, a merging of effort, that was unknown a few years ago; 
even professional school faculties are known to hold joint 
conferences for the purpose of broadening and strengthening 
their offerings. There is still much indefensible vocationalism 
in the liberal arts college, and over-departmentalization, but 
there are more changes which point toward the removal of 
these defects than those which point the other way. More- 
over, the increasing number of independent study plans and 
provisions for individual instruction indicate a new emphasis 
on quality rather than quantity as the goal of educational 
effort. 

With this preliminary statement as a background let us 
turn to a consideration of some of the primary issues which 
have been raised and examine them in their relation to the 
fundamental purposes of education. 

It has been suggested that the system of higher education 
should be reorganized so as to provide for the following: 
general education, in the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college, consisting of the mastery of 
the tools of learning and of the great books known as the 
classics; higher learning, a three-year program consisting of 
a study of principles in metaphysics, natural sciences, and so- 
cial sciences; research, in the sense of fact gathering, and 
professional training, interpreted as the “arts and tricks of 
the trade,” being relegated to technical and professional in- 
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stitutes not a part of the university proper. This plan is 
designed to furnish discipline, a common body of knowledge, 
freedom from vocationalism, and from “unqualified empiri- 
cism’”’ which is thought to be strangling the university, and an 
opportunity for a real spirit of learning in the university 
proper. 

As clear and logical as the outline appears there is still the 
question whether the separation of general education from 
higher learning and this in turn from research and profes- 
sional training is the solution of our difficulties. It would 
appear that the real problem is to make certain that the 
spirit of truth, the search for truth, will permeate and domi- 
nate all phases of education including the college, higher 
learning, research and professional training. Research and 
technical institutes, where the spirit of inquiry would presum- 
ably be absent, would seem an unfortunate solution. Even 
in the acquisition of techniques or in the gathering of facts 
the spirit of learning ought to prevail. It might discover 
better techniques and better ways of gathering and interpret- 
ing facts. 

There is misdirected effort that might be styled “unquali- 
fied empiricism” but this is due to lack of discrimination in 
the objects of study. The problem is to refine the objects 
of research. The separation of higher learning and research 
would be disastrous to both; disastrous to higher learning be- 
cause one must have facts with which to think, to compare, 
to reason, and to draw conclusions; disastrous to research be- 
cause it would remove the incentive from the gathering of 
facts, since the search for truth on the part of the fact gath- 
erer would be absent or negligible. Indeed, it is difficult to 
discern whose function it would be to indicate what facts 
should be collected on the plan proposed of establishing re- 
search institutes separate from the university. 

It is noted that vocationalism is considered one of the 
chief weaknesses in higher education. The decline in the 
professions of law, medicine, and the church is attributed to 
the present courses of training offered by medical schools, law 
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schools, and schools of theology, and in the place of the pres- 
ent technical courses fundamental training in the principles as 
found in metaphysics, the social sciences, and natural sciences 
is suggested. In other words, the issue which is raised is not 
whether the university should prepare men for the profes- 
sions, but how should they educate them, what constitutes 
the best preparation. It is generally recognized that there 
has been too much emphasis on technical courses and too lit- 
tle on the principles underlying the professions. But funda- 
mental theoretical knowledge alone is not enough. Actual 
training in procedures and technical processes is necessary to 
an intelligent understanding of the profession and its place 
in the social structure. To call this training the “arts and 
tricks of the trade” is an over-simplification of the matter. 
Professional techniques have grown out of the processes of 
social evolution. A study of them, therefore, throws light 
upon those processes. 

Closely related to this issue is that of the practical or 
utilitarian aims of the university. It is suggested that real 
university work should be concerned with principles and not 
with current problems, that practical purposes motivating the 
student in his study have a disintegrating effect on scholar- 
ship. It is not difficult to agree that a shortsighted view of 
what constitutes the most useful training has been a defect 
in American education, but this does not mean that practical 
purposes should not dominate the university. Unless it recog- 
nizes its very practical task of developing leaders it must 
fail. It is important not to confuse a sense of values in cur- 
riculum construction with the educational aims of the in- 
stitution. 

Indeed the lack of a clearly defined purpose on the part of 
the liberal arts college has been responsible for its lack of 
integration. The great need is for a clear definition of pur- 
pose and a program planned to achieve it. There is little 
evidence, however, to support the view that a course consist- 
ing of logic, rhetoric, mathematics, metaphysics, and the clas- 
sics, or any other special intellectual menu is required. It is 
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important that students should arrive at common conceptions 
of learning, beauty, and truth, but these may be attained by 
those who pursue quite different lines of study. A great 
chemist or mathematician or psychologist may be a great 
philosopher. In fact, usually the great scholar in any one 
field is fully aware of the significance of other fields. In the 
oldest of Anglo-Saxon universities honors work is provided 
in a variety of fields ranging all the way from the classics to 
forestry; from metaphysics to engineering; from archeology 
to physiology. But the graduates of these several schools 
understand each other; their conceptions of education and 
scholarship are essentially the same. That they should have 
such common conceptions is the important consideration and 
not the courses pursued. There is no evidence in educational 
history that the recipe suggested will produce the desired 
results. 

The real issue is not whether we have a common subject 
matter but whether we have a common philosophy of educa- 
tion which will enable us to deal with subject matters effec- 
tively and with understanding. In the hands of the compe- 
tent professor the teaching of biology may open up great 
vistas of human knowledge and a deep understanding of the 
principles underlying knowledge and truth as effectively as 
the teaching of metaphysics. Surely the sciences are pointing 
to a theory of truth which is independent of the absolutes of 
the past. It is an unwarranted assumption that social, ethi- 
cal, and esthetic principles have already been discovered. In 
the search for them in the raw material of experience lies the 
path to education. To assume that they are ready-made and 
complete, and to be found through the study of metaphysics, 
is to deny the validity of the efforts of the modern scholars. 

It is not then a common subject matter that is needed, but 
a common philosophy of education, of life, and of the nature 
of fundamental knowledge. A variety of viewpoints is help- 
ful, provided there is a basis of understanding in a common 
philosophy of truth. Cardinal Newman, in picturing the com- 
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plete university, commented on this aspect of learning. He 
said: 

It is a great point then to enlarge the range of studies which a uni- 
versity professes, even for the sake of the students; and, though they 
cannot pursue every subject open to them, they will be the gainers by 
living among those and under those that represent the whole circle. 


Turning from the matter of the content of higher educa- 
tion, let us consider the more important question as to how 
the university may contribute to the improvement of society. 
Much is said about the emphasis on money making in Ameri- 
can life and the responsibility of the college and university for 
this fact. If the primary ambition of the college graduate 
is to amass a fortune, it is indeed a sad commentary on the 
type of education which is provided. But money is merely 
the medium through which a multitude of desires may be 
fulfilled. To call it the “symbol of the things we honor” is 
but another way of saying that there is too little concern for 
the public welfare and too much devotion to self-interest in 
American thought and life. That is the basic issue. To meet 
it there is need for an earnest, intelligent, and continuous ef- 
fort to build up a spirit and atmosphere in the college and 
university that will send forth graduates inspired with a sense 
of obligation to serve their day and generation and not them- 
selves primarily. The professions and training for them have 
been dominated too much by the profit motive rather than a 
desire for public service. It is a change in emphasis that is 
needed. Social intelligence and social interests should be as 
much an object of higher education, in both the college and 
university, as scholarship and scholarly interests. Through 
recognizing this the university may hope to improve the civili- 
zation of our day. Mere intellectual training, as valuable 
as it is, will not of itself provide the springs of social action. 
The Socratic formula that “knowledge is virtue” has not yet 
been demonstrated as a general truth. 

The problem of the university then is not to find a means 
of imparting a knowledge of fundamental principles in order 
to promote the spirit of learning, but to discover a way of 
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inspiring a dynamic scholarship that will insure the continu- 
ation of learning, the application of knowledge to the prob- 
lems of society, and cultural development after college days 
are over. 

There is no debate on the relative importance of facts in 
education. ‘To consider their acquisition as the end of edu- 
cation is fatal. The significant goal of the educative process 
is the development of the ability to think. In addition to 
acquiring facts and learning to think a real love of and de- 
sire for knowledge are necessary if scholarship is to be effec- 
tive. However promising intellectually one may appear on 
graduation day he may not qualify as really educated if he 
has failed to acquire deep and permanent intellectual inter- 
ests. But even these are not enough. With scholarly inter- 
ests must be fused active social interests which provide the 
urge to action. This fact has been overlooked too often in 
educational planning. Socialization, in the sense of adjust- 
ment of the individual to society, is not the real objective. 
A sense of social responsibility, devotion to public welfare, 
and a recognition of the principle that giving and not getting 
is the true way of life should be the result of higher learning. 

It is this dynamic quality of scholarship that the colleges 
and universities should seek to develop. It is doubtful if gen- 
eral education, consisting of rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and 
the classics, plus three years in the study of principles would 
accomplish it, for it would seem to require that study be asso- 
ciated with vital human interests, that it be concerned with 
needs that stir the imagination, and with real problems, the 
solution of which would challenge the best efforts of the 
student. 

This principle should apply to some extent in all fields of 
learning, but particularly in the social sciences. A concrete 
example will serve to illustrate. In the southeastern region 
of the United States there are great social, economic, and po- 
litical problems which concern the welfare of a vast popula- 
tion. In describing the situation Gerald Johnson says: 


There are even now tremendous forces of destruction at work in 
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the South. Recently there has been increasing reason to believe that 
these forces are gaining on the forces of construction, and it is by no 
means unimaginable that they may eventually become dominant, sweep- 
ing the region back to a level of civilization far lower than that which it 
occupies today. The destiny of the South is not yet fixed and deter- 
mined. Apparently its opportunity is great; but to improve that oppor- 
tunity will require great wisdom, great tenacity, and great labor. 


Land waste represented by the fact that in that region with 
17 per cent of the cultivated area of the country there is 
60 per cent of the eroded land, human waste represented by 
woefully inadequate educational facilities and two million 
tenants changing farms on the average every two years, and 
economic dislocation due to the crumbling of the cotton econ- 
omy and the precarious position of export types of tobacco 
are elements in the picture. 

It is not difficult to visualize the depth of interest which 
the student must feel as he comes to grips with these prob- 
lems, upon the solution of which depends the future of the 
region. His attitude and outlook, his interest in current prob- 
lems, and his desire to do something about them would surely 
be more vital than those of the student whose studies had 
been concerned merely with abstract principles and metaphysi- 
cal truths. 

After all, if the universities are to ignore, in both teaching 
and research, the needs of the regions they serve, how will 
they be met? ‘The conclusion is inescapable that the univer- 
sity has a responsibility not only for research in the funda- 
mental current problems, but for bringing students into con- 
tact with professors who are grappling with these problems. 
This will not lower the tone of the university, but will give 
it a creative atmosphere, so important in the education of 
youth, which would be lacking in the university devoted 
merely to abstract learning. 

Since the answers to the questions raised depend upon 
one’s conception of education, it might not be inappropriate, 
in conclusion, to essay a definition of higher learning, the is- 
sues of which have been the subject of our discussion. 
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It does not consist in acquiring facts or techniques and 
skills. It is not merely the mastery of the tools of learning 
and of the inherited wisdom of the race, nor the understand- 
ing of the principles of metaphysics. It is something more 
than intellectual discipline, the capacity for scientific abstrac- 
tion, or mere philosophical perspective. It involves more 
than books or theories or abstract speculation. It is not the 
product of any special intellectual regimen. It includes the 
interpretation of facts and the search for truth in their ap- 
plication. In its most effective form it is derived from deal- 
ing with real situations, from the effort to solve difficult 
intellectual problems that impinge upon life’s needs. It does 
not end with merely discovering the truth. Its effectiveness is 
determined largely by the extent to which truth finds expres- 
sion in attitudes, both social and intellectual, in actions, and 
in motivating purposes. 











Teacher Training versus Teacher 
Education 
By ALAN VALENTINE 
i TAKES either a brave man or a foolhardy one to speak 


of the education of teachers, unless one is of the elect. I 

am not of the elect, which consists of professors of edu- 
cation, heads of normal schools, state officials, and all others 
who have made surveys. These are the experts; the rest of 
us are laymen. They are experts because they have taken the 
time to master the complicated systems of state requirements 
and the jargon of schools of education. ' They are also experts 
because they admit it. I am, without regret, a layman, and 
I admit it. Any experts here will endure my remarks with that 
restrained irritation and conscious tolerance all experts feel 
toward laymen. I cannot hope for more than mercy from 
them. But I boldly attempt this topic because I expect under- 
standing and sympathy from other laymen here. 

I propose to talk about the education of teachers because 
it is high time some layman representing the old, stodgy lib- 
eral arts college point of view spoke right out in meeting 
about it. The importance of the subject is obvious—obvious 
economically because there are a million school teachers teach- 
ing 33 million pupils at an annual cost of $3,000,000,000; 
obvious socially and politically because of the effect that 
teaching can have; and obviously of personal importance to 
you since you represent the 1,700 organizations of higher 
education (a purely comparative term) involved in the train- 
ing of school teachers. Few of these 1,700 institutions are 
satisfied with the present method of training teachers, and 
those few are not the fine flower of American higher 
education. 

College people have done much private and disjointed com- 
plaining about the present training of teachers, with little 
effect. For that ineffectiveness we of the colleges are largely 
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to blame; by hiding our heads in the sand we have failed to 
protect ourselves and the ideal of education we represent. 
We have left the education of teachers to the experts I have 
described. They are experts in their mastery of the present 
system, but we are or ought to be competent to participate 
in a matter so important to society. Our opinions are as likely 
as theirs to be detached and disinterested. We need not be 
unduly modest, for we are not likely to make teacher training 
any worse than they will make it without us. 

Before I pursue my remarks further, I should like to make 
clear to all of you the areas of teacher education to which my 
critical remarks do not apply, and ask you to keep these points 
definitely in mind during the balance of my remarks. Please 
do not infer that my criticisms apply to every aspect of the 
work of departments of education, or to every individual con- 
cerned with it. I do not deplore all professional training for 
teachers, or all subjects that are taught by departments of 
education. In this professional field a few real experts have 
done much, and I hope will do more, to advance the cause of 
genuine scholarship throughout the country, and the cause of 
sound cultural education for prospective teachers. Proper 
technical training is doubtless of value to most and perhaps 
all intending teachers, so long as the proper balance is kept 
between that purely technical training and major educational 
values. It would certainly be wrong to condemn the whole 
professional side of teacher education, and I do not condemn 
it. Lest you think me unfamiliar with the wide variety of 
courses taught in many departments of education, I hasten to 
assert my recognition that education courses as a whole do not 
deal with method alone. I am aware of the values of cer- 
tain courses offered by departments of education, or their 
potential value, in presenting to intending teachers and others 
the problems of education as a great social institution. Please 
bear these convictions in mind as I proceed. 

If education is what I think it is, then school teachers are 
not getting enough of it for their own good, and not enough 
to justify turning them loose upon boys and girls. Poor teach- 
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ers will literally be the death of us, for if qualitative stand- 
ards in schools continue to decline, we who depend on their 
product will have to lower our standards or give up alto- 
gether. Everyone knows that is true, but we have been too 
busy explaining away the fact to go about changing it. I say 
this with full appreciation of those many who have labored 
long in this enormous and chaotic vineyard, with great suc- 
cess quantitatively. We owe a great debt to those few who 
have tried to maintain or elevate qualitative standards. 
Among the latter I number a few men in state departments 
of education, like Commissioner Graves and Associate Com- 
missioner Horner in New York, who for years have tried 
to stand off the waves of mediocrity and political pressure 
groups around them. In spite of such efforts as theirs, school 
education is qualitatively poorer now than it was before the 
war, and can easily become worse. 

It is poor qualitatively because we have concentrated on 
quantitative problems. Fatal in theory, that policy is prov- 
ing fatal in practice. We have an unfortunate national pro- 
pensity for trying to deal with problems of quality in terms of 
quantity—if we want to make something better we make it 
bigger; hence the President’s Supreme Court proposals and 
the National City Bank! Quantity production often brings 
new and worse problems of decline in quality, and this has 
happened in public school teaching and personnel. School men 
are not primarily to blame, and some of them deserve high 
honor for their achievements against heavy odds; but we must 
blame the forces of society that put many a weak school man 
where he is instead of someone stronger. Thousands of 
school teachers with little education have been turning out 
hundreds of thousands of school graduates with less educa- 
tion, and so on into the next generation. And as the quality 
of education declines, the assumption that the nation is edu- 
cated mounts. 

Part of this decline in quality results from overemphasis 
upon training teachers in teaching techniques. This process 
takes time that should be spent educating teachers, so they 
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can educate pupils. I have tried to point that contrast in the 
title of this paper. The usual phrase currently applied by 
professional educators is ‘teacher training.” As a descrip- 
tion of the process that phrase is all too accurate. Teachers 
are being trained in techniques, but they are not always being 
educated. The system ignores any clear distinction between 
training and education, between techniques and the more im- 
portant purposes those techniques should serve. One can 
train a soldier to do squads right, or a teacher to do the 
equivalent in the classroom, but neither performance offers 
any proof that the soldier or the teacher is educated. The 
worst aspect of this process is that a teacher who has been 
merely trained often assumes that he is educated. 

Training teachers is useful—given the average material it 
may be essential—but it is no substitute for educating them. 
To provide the training at a cost to the education is to put 
the cart before the horse. Both cannot be done in the pres- 
ent time allowance if so much time and energy must be given 
to the mastery of techniques. (I reserve my doubts as to 
whether all the techniques are in themselves beyond question. ) 
At any rate, potential teachers are just placing their feet on 
the high road to an adequate education when they are devi- 
ated into mental calisthenics. After they have jumped through 
the hoops of so many hours in educational psychology (which 
is certainly not education and frequently not psychology), and 
then chinned themselves so many times on the bar of practice 
teaching, they are accepted as technically qualified to teach a 
subject they have had no time to master. 

If I were alone in believing this situation absurd and harm- 
ful, I should hardly have the courage to speak so emphati- 
cally here. But I am not alone. In the offices and corridors 
of many colleges I have heard distinguished professors ex- 
press similar views. Indeed, the recent study of this Council 
confirms the point. ‘“Teachers,” it states, “often lack ade- 
quate preparation in the subjects they teach.” The report 
continues: “If public schools are to be effective they must 
have teachers with a broad background of general culture, 
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and unquestioned professional skill.” I support this state- 
ment, but submit that in practice the cultural background is 
underemphasized and the professional skill too narrowly in- 
terpreted. Considering all the steps taken since the last war 
to enhance professional skill, i.e., techniques, what propor- 
tional steps have been taken to improve the cultural back- 
ground of the prospective teacher? I have it on the author- 
ity of a distinguished scholar and university president, who 
himself attended a normal school thirty years ago, that the 
normal school instruction today, as he knows it, is culturally 
on a lower level than it was before the war. And is it not 
likely that professional skill itself is being interpreted too 
narrowly along lines of uniform techniques? The measure 
of professional skill in a teacher is ability to teach successfully. 
Professors Whitehead, Bliss Perry, Kittredge, and Tinker 
possess professional skill—yet not one of them could or would 
qualify professionally today to teach in the public schools of 
their states. Colleges allow a wider interpretation of pro- 
fessional skill in their professors and with fairly successful 
results. 

‘Knowing how to teach is inseparable from—indeed it is 
but an extension of—knowing what to teach.”’ Thus reads 
the American Council report. I applaud this statement for 
what it says, and even more for what it implies. How to 
teach, it says, is but an extension of what to teach; hence 
what to teach must come first, and is the essential foundation 
of how to teach. There must be a main structure before 
there is an extension—the latter is after all but a wing of the 
main building. I confess adherence to an outmoded convic- 
tion that most teachers, if they are intelligent people with 
something to say, will soon learn how to say it! 

In short, the education of teachers, like the education they 
often promulgate, places too much emphasis on the outward 
aspects of education. There are other ways than athletics 
in which the educational side-shows threaten to swallow the 
main tent. For example, the amassing of testing results is of 
little value unless the results are used to help the teacher 
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help the student get a better education. Too often these 
results repose in office files, unused by members of the teach- 
ing staff, and valuable only to those testers who enhance per- 
sonal reputations by writing monographs upon them. Too 
often, when testing results are used, they are used only by 
guidance officers poorly qualified to interpret them, because 
they are themselves poorly educated. 

Another side-show is the increasing emphasis upon practice 
teaching. This seems to me allied with theories of education 
which some call ‘‘progressive.’’ Both are based upon the idea 
that one learns best through activity. Now, one may some- 
times learn through activity, but never very much, and usually 
very expensively. Activity is chiefly valuable intellectually as 
commotion analyzed in retrospect. A psychologist’s cat must 
go through the same activity sixty times to learn how to secure 
a few drops of milk, but an intelligent human, by prefacing 
activity with thought, can get the milk at the first attempt. 
Learning by activity is a little like building character by foot- 
ball: The results do not convince one of the efficiency of the 
process. 

Other expanding side-shows, which are but devices, are 
regarded as panaceas. From current debates over the rela- 
tive merits of junior and senior high schools, over guidance, 
child psychology, and cumulative measurement, over extra- 
curricular mental lollypops, and over the use of radio and 
cinema, one might infer that these panaceas solved funda- 
mental problems of education. But they are only devices, and 
excitement over them obscures the main issues, which are the 
quality of teaching and teaching personnel, and the intellec- 
tual quality of the subject taught. 

Some of these distortions arise from regarding teacher 
training as vocational training. It is true that teaching is a 
vocation, and it should be a noble one. It will not be a noble 
one so long as teachers are scrambling for advancement in 
terms of trivial credits on a state-built paper adding machine. 
Present regulations stimulate potential teachers to meet paper 
requirements rather than to gain understanding. Teaching 
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is an art as well as a profession; it is an art because it is 
concerned with human values. The good teacher transcends 
his curriculum and the methods taught him and becomes an 
artist. The present prescribed curriculum of teacher training 
does not attract but repels a young man or woman who re- 
gards teaching in that light. It attracts those whose timidity 
or mediocrity gladly accepts these devices that let them count 
their credit hours toward a teachers certificate; who welcome 
this simple formula of accretionary acquisition, this adding- 
machine road to comparative security. If a student with 
initiative and a questioning mind essays a teacher training 
course, and continues it, the present system is admirably cal- 
culated to damp out the initiative and dull the mind to 
acceptance. 

This question has another aspect. Good professors dislike 
trying to educate supine minds under a hampering system of 
paper requirements which they did not make, do not approve, 
and see drawing students from real education. Many of the 
best teachers in good colleges have washed their hands of the 
whole teacher training business. They also urge their best 
students to stay out of public school teaching. The result is 
clearly stated in the American Council report. ‘Recent 
studies have shown that the students who select teaching are, 
as a group, inferior in general ability to those entering a 
number of other fields of work.’’ According to a report in 
the New York Times for March 11, the chairman of the 
Board of Examiners for New York City schools reports that, 
in general, candidates—the men in particular—from about 
two hundred colleges for teaching vacancies in that school 
system are drawn from the lower levels of the graduating 
classes. He inferred that the men evidently attempted teach- 
ing only if they had difficulty getting jobs elsewhere. The 
Council and the chairman of the Board of Examiners of the 
New York City school system thus verify with the weight 
of their authority what deans and professors in liberal arts 
colleges have long known, and known the reasons for! 

No system of teacher training can make good teachers out 
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of poor material. Our present system is highly inefficient 
because it tries to do this. Much of its raw material is medi- 
ocre, for the system fails to attract better. Thus it attracts, 
trains, and perpetuates mediocrity. As it does so, it distorts 
educational values in the minds of teachers themselves, and 
then in the minds of their pupils, and ultimately in society as 
a whole. We waste our breath in fulminating against public 
apathy to good scholarship, and public approval of the side- 
shows of collegiate life, so long as our schools are dominated 
by many who do not know good scholarship from bad, and 
do not recognize the difference between a side-show and the 
main performance. 

These vehement strictures upon present procedures should 
indicate their remedies. We need a better quality of candi- 
dates for teaching positions, and more emphasis upon an 
understanding of education and of sound scholarship. To 
secure those ends there must be greater flexibility in certifi- 
cation requirements, and a better balance between education 
and professional techniques. This demands more active par- 
ticipation in teacher training by the most competent educators 
in the liberal arts colleges. Those colleges must regain their 
leadership in education by re-establishing the principle that a 
school teacher must above all else have a sound general edu- 
cation. All this requires a complete change in the teacher 
training policies of many state departments of education and 
normal schools, a complete change in the attitude of many 
college faculties, a considerable change in the type of young 
man and woman electing school teaching as a career, and 
some change in what society at large expects a school teacher 
to be. 

Such basic changes appear hopeless. They are far from 
hopeless if the talents and forces represented here would do 
their part. A beginning must be made somewhere, and in a 
few words I shall try to suggest where. 

Colleges and normal schools should set higher standards of 
intelligence, cultivation, and personality in admitting students 
to preparation for teaching. This is an appropriate time to 
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begin such a move, since there are indications that a falling 
birth rate will result in fewer children of school age and hence 
a decreasing demand for teachers. It would be wise, as Pres- 
ident Conant has suggested, to stop an overproduction of 
professional teachers at the admitting level, and, before it is 
too late, to turn those aspirants least qualified for teaching 
into more congenial fields. There can be drastic rises in our 
qualifying standard for school teachers before we reach the 
level of a country like Germany in its happy days. 

Certification authorities should make their requirements 
less rigid. ‘They could study to advantage the experience of 
college admissions oficers, who have found that flexibility in 
admissions requirements produces better material for college 
than rigid adherence to detailed requirements for admission. 
A student whose college or university believes him without 
question to be admirably qualified to teach should be given a 
chance in the public schools, even though he has not satisfied 
the present fixed professional requirements. Most of us be- 
lieve that school and college education should be adapted 
when possible, without lowering standards, to the interests and 
ability of the individual student. Professional educators 
closely associated with the training of teachers are particu- 
larly emphatic in advocating this principle. Why do they not 
apply it to the training of teachers—a profession in which, 
more than any other, balanced and well-adjusted personalities 
and well-rounded abilities consistent with individual interests 
are needed? Yet it is in this very profession of teaching that 
the requirements of the last year or two of training are most 
rigid and inflexible. 

A saner system of certification would draw into school 
teaching many students admirably qualified to teach, who 
now choose other careers. They are repelled by the present 
rigid professional requirements, or wisely do not wish to take 
the necessary time from education to meet them. A saner 
system of certification would help to win more effective sup- 
port of teacher education by college faculties, many of which 
see little educational justification for the present requirements. 
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They rarely recommend to their best students careers of pub- 
lic school teaching. If the interest and teaching enthusiasm 
of many good college faculties were thus drawn into teacher 
training, their influence would bring about a better balance 
between knowledge and technique. 

In this connection, I must record the only statement in the 
recent American Council study with which I must profoundly 


differ. It is this: 


One can easily be a competent scholar in a subject and still make little 
or no contribution in a program devoted to the preparation of teachers. 


First and immediately, very few of us can “easily be a 
competent scholar’’—unless one sets a lower standard of com- 
petence in scholarship than I like to think the Council com- 
mittee would approve. But with more emphasis and concern 
I question the statement itself. No really competent scholar 
could come to grips with a program devoted to the prepara- 
tion of teachers without making a most valuable contribution 
to it. A sense of competent scholarship and contact with it 
are just what the present teacher training program needs. 
Prospective young teachers need to be infused, by precept and 
example, with a sense of real scholarship, which few of them 
possess and many of them do not even know they lack. Even 
if they themselves could never become competent scholars, it 
is essential that they understand and respect good scholar- 
ship, and be able to distinguish between the real article and 
its imitation. If they cannot show their students that they 
respect and understand learning, their students will not re- 
spect and understand it, either. 

There is also rieed for a detached and scientific inquiry into 
the necessity of the present practice teaching requirement. 
Should so many hours of practice teaching be an absolute 
requirement for all? Are there not cases in which a broader 
and deeper understanding of the subjects to be taught would 
be in the long run more valuable than a running start into the 
technique of instructing a class? Colleges and universities 
select young men for instructorships largely on the basis of 
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their scholarship and promise. They often give three-year 
appointments to young men who have not had any teaching 
experience. They estimate a candidate’s chances of becoming 
a good teacher, but they do not take a poor scholar even if 
he thinks he teaches well. If such young instructors have 
been wisely chosen, they usually prove satisfactory teachers, 
sometimes even brilliant ones, under conditions no less exact- 
ing than those in the schools. Some of the best teachers in 
college now, and in school in my time, never read a book on 
educational psychology, or underwent formal instruction in 
teaching. Their methods of instruction differ widely; each 
has worked out his own method consistent with his own per- 
sonality. Formalized instruction in teaching methods might 
have robbed them of the very originality that makes them 
effective. 

Advocates of compulsory practice teaching use medical in- 
terneships as an argument. The parallel between interneships 
in medicine and practice teaching for schools is not a sound 
one. No medical student enters upon interneship until after 
he has really mastered his subject of medicine—for reasons 
obvious to those who go to hospitals as patients. But most 
teaching candidates have not mastered their subjects of in- 
struction, as the American Council report clearly states. In 
time spent in intensive content education, those who begin 
practice teaching are from three to four years behind the 
medical student beginning his interneship. We are far more 
cautious about turning a hospital patient over to an interne 
than we are about turning thirty defenseless school children 
over to a far less qualified practice teacher. 

But “the function of teaching is changing,” says the report, 
and cites a changing world and its rapidly increasing body 
of knowledge as support for that statement. Facts are chang- 
ing and demands are changing, the content of education is 
changing, but in what way is the essential function of teach- 
ing changing? Was not good teaching always concerned, 
should it not always be concerned, with stimulating a love of 
knowledge, a pursuit of truth, a search for an understanding 
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of the relations of things, and a desire to know and encourage 
students along the lines of their abilities? I submit that with- 
out any alteration in his “function of teaching” and without 
any use of modern teaching devices, Henry Adams, with no 
practice teaching or in-service training 1938 model, could 
teach history today better than most modern history teachers 
in school or college. We need a clearer distinction between 
the essentials, and the impedimenta, of the art of teaching. 
There is another point upon which ground can be cleared. 
That point concerns the cost of teacher education. In im- 
plied apology for the present state of affairs, I have heard it 
said that real improvement must await vastly increased finan- 
cial support. ‘The American Council report, for example, 
states, ““The financial support of institutions for the educa- 
tion of teachers is inadequate.” ‘This statement is true but 
itself inadequate, since it does not state the whole truth. An 
ideal system of teacher education throughout the nation 
doubtless depends on a larger total budget for national edu- 
cation than now exists. But there are ways by which teacher 
education could be vastly improved without notable increased 
costs. I have suggested some of them. Teacher education 
would have a better claim for further financial support if it 
utilized now all the fine facilities available. It does not do 
so. I should like to amend the sentence from the Council 
report to read as follows: “Given the present inability of 
many private colleges to enter upon an effective scale into 
teacher education and thus to make a reasonable part of their 
large endowments indirectly effective in teacher education, 
the financial support of institutions for the education of teach- 
ers is inadequate.” If Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Williams, and Amherst, for example, were able to qualify, 
upon their terms, a reasonable proportion of their students 
for teachers certificates, teacher education would gain not 
only qualitatively but financially by drawing upon their fa- 
cilities. If these colleges were effective in teacher education, 
as they obviously are not under present rules, then there 
would be at least some institutions for the education of teach- 
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ers whose financial support is adequate. If certificating 
boards would revise regulations and permit such institutions 
to enter the teacher education field, then their large endow- 
ments would become in proportion available for teacher 
education. 

If those who write the rules want the faculties and endow- 
ments of good liberal arts colleges to assist with real enthu- 
siasm in teacher education, they must provide a teacher 
education program which those faculties feel is worth sup- 
porting. ‘This is not the case at present; nor will it be the 
case until the rules of the game are changed. The number of 
public school teachers now graduated from such institutions is 
exceedingly low compared with what it might be under hap- 
pier circumstances. 

Such a plan—the utilization of existing teaching resources 
of high quality and of existing endowments—seems to me 
more sensible economically and educationally than proposals, 
such as those now being pressed in New York state, for the 
creation of more normal schools or for the theoretical eleva- 
tion of normal schools into colleges offering a four-year bach- 
elor’s degree. Regardless of the great cost to the taxpayer 
of new teacher training institutions, or of turning normal 
schools into colleges, that procedure would frequently mean 
merely the further extension of existing mediocrity. If the 
money needed for that undertaking were used for scholar- 
ships to help good potential teachers through good colleges, 
wonders would be worked. Only two impediments stand in 
the way—special interests and certification requirements. 

Wherein lies the sacredness of these requirements? They 
were not formulated, after thorough study and hard think- 
ing, by a conclave of serious and representative educators. 
They are not even a frequently revised product of continued 
trial and error. In most states they represent a compromise, 
made by “‘experts’”’ of the type I have described, between va- 
rious political, economic, and educational interests. They can 
be called a narrowing down from pressure group to pressure 
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group. I applaud the conclusion of the American Council 
report that: 


In general, there is no scientific basis for teacher certification require- 
ments. ‘There is, therefore, great confusion and much disagreement 
as to the validity of present certification practices. Such a situation con- 
stitutes more than a deficiency. It is a serious indictment against our 
entire program of teacher education. 


Here is work for us to do. We cannot much longer evade 
the responsibility. There must be a formulation of the proper 
requirements for teacher certification, providing sufficient 
flexibility, and based upon some acceptable and reasonable 
educational philosophy, and operated upon some valid scien- 
tific basis. Until that is done, we shall continue to writhe 
in red tape and fulminate amid chaos. 

The longer action is postponed, the more difficult the task. 
We must not postpone action by requests for more surveys 
and statistical reports. There are plenty of studies available 
to provide the facts. What is needed is more cerebration, co- 
operation, and courage. The main trouble with teacher edu- 
cation and hence with school education is clear: it is not good 
enough. It is not good enough because in general teachers 
are not good enough. Both situations can be corrected if 
more young people of high intellectual and personal qualifi- 
cations would elect school work as a career. They do not 
do so because they sense the mediocrity of the present system 
and react from its inflexible requirements. Why not take 
the obvious steps to do something about it? 











Looking Ahead in Secondary 
Education 
By JOHN A. SEXSON 


REGRET exceedingly that I was not sufficiently well ac- 
i quainted with the Council and its program to adapt better 

my materials to your needs and to fit them better to the 
content of the preceding addresses. With your permission, 
I will disregard my prepared manuscript and, speaking infor- 
mally, will attempt to relate what I am to present to your 
general theme for today’s program. Will you please bear 
with me in the attempt? 

First of all, it is clear to you, I am sure, that I am a per- 
fect specimen of the sort of individual the previous speaker 
is anxious to eliminate from the teaching profession. I come 
to you covered with the chalk dust of the public school. For 
nearly forty years, every day that school has been in session, 
I have worked in all kinds of American communities in a sin- 
cere and serious effort to make operative for children an effec- 
tive program of public education. Moreover, I am normal 
school and teachers college trained (not educated—President 
Valentine would say) and, what is even worse, I have admin- 
istered programs of education from which students might 
graduate, and in so doing exhibit lack of academic proficiency 
even more startling than he has described. I have no hope 
of absolution at your hands. I shall be thankful if I escape 
your violence. 

Dr. Zook has asked for a “look ahead” in secondary edu- 
cation. He thinks that the American Council would like such 
a view. Who wouldn’t? So far as I am concerned, I am 
sure that many of my fellow superintendents and high school 
principals would give a great deal for a “look ahead,” if only 
until September 1938, that we might know more than we do 
now about the budget upon which the support of our present 
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program of secondary education rests. The growing menace 
of economic depression threatens to bar the path of even 
normal operation of the present program and makes doubt- 
ful the possibility of any adequate adjustment or expansion 
of the program of secondary education, even in the light of 
admittedly constructive suggestions from the many agencies 
now studying the problem. 

For reasons I do not care to attempt to analyze, those who 
administer public education are progressively less able to suc- 
cessfully represent the cause of public education at the coun- 
cils where the social income is allocated to social services, with 
the result that, while governmental services in many areas are 
being extended and their support increased, public education 
is getting not only proportionately less money for its support 
but also the total amount to be expended for education is, in 
most communities, appreciably reduced. 

The traditional program of the secondary school and the 
services rendered by the secondary school have somehow 
failed to retain public confidence and continued financial sup- 
port adequate to the needs. Adjustment of the school’s pro- 
gram and services to new conditions and to new needs has 
not proceeded far enough to regain the lost ground. The 
dilemma is cumulative. The secondary school has receded in 
popularity and support until the initiation of new and needed 
services, even when fully recognized as worth while and de- 
sirable, must be neglected because the money to support them 
is not obtainable. ‘Thousands of public secondary teachers 
and administrators recognize the immediate need for change, 
readjustment, and expansion, but they are wholly unable to 
effect them because of lack of funds. 

It is not necessary to assume that these secondary teachers 
have arrived at this realization of needed adjustment through 
research or first-hand study of their problems. ‘Their atten- 
tion to many needed innovations has been attracted by what 
competing or even supplemental agencies of education have 
done. I know of nothing that has done so much to awaken 
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the faculty of one secondary school as has the location of a 
CCC camp almost upon its campus. These teachers, as they 
taught their daily classes, with their academic isolation, 
looked out upon the barracks of the CCC camp with its mili- 
tary flavor, and saw under the care and tutelage of a compet- 
ing agency the students they had permitted to slip out of their 
classes and away from the school. The effect was challenging, 
and issues which could not have been brought up for discussion 
prior to this experience became matters of daily conference. 

The interchange of services between the CCC camp and 
the secondary school was mutually beneficial. 

The program of the National Youth Administration, with 
its financial subsidies to support youth in secondary schools, 
has aroused both interest and surprise in the minds of second- 
ary school faculties. On the one hand, the needs of students 
thus precariously supported in school have appealed to teach- 
ers, and the fact that the federal government regards school- 
ing of sufficient worth to subsidize youth while securing it has 
provoked both comment and study. 

The findings and pronouncements of the American Youth 
Commission have had a profound effect upon teachers and an 
even more profound effect upon laymen. Far less often than 
formerly does one hear the querulous plaint by oldsters that 
present-day youth are pampered, untrustworthy, lacking in 
ambition, and content with idleness. There is a growing con- 
sciousness that modern youth do in fact face problems. 

The shift of population, the declining birth rate, and the 
policy of delayed employment are other factors that have 
borne in upon the secondary schools of America and moved 
them irresistibly toward change and readjustment. Change 
in secondary education is no longer a mere possibility—it is 
a fact. The issue is concerned no longer with the desirability 
of change and readjustment but rather with the control and 
direction of the change toward at least tentative goals. Sec- 
ondary education is on its way. The question is—wwhither? 

Change in public education cannot go forward in one area 
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entirely independently of needs and services in other areas. 
Even if the public school administrator clearly recognizes the 
needs of secondary school pupils and the services essential to 
meet these needs, he may not be able to provide the necessary 
services because of even more pressing needs in other areas. 
Most communities today are demanding educational services, 
not alone in secondary education, but in pre-school education, 
adult education, vocational education, and a wide variety of 
social service fields, such as health, guidance, mental hygiene, 
clinic and adjustment services, etc. In none of these areas 
are funds available for wholly adequate programs. The 
problem calls for fine judgment and competent guidance if 
even minimum needs are to be met. 

I hope that you will pardon me for this preliminary de- 
scription of the scene within which the secondary school must 
operate. I fear few persons not closely identified with prob- 
lems in this area appreciate the complexity of the factors to 
be resolved. 

Turning now to the specific assignment—that of forecast- 
ing future trends in secondary education—I should explain, I 
think, that mine is not a research study of the thousands of re- 
ports and proposals issued by the many individuals, agencies, 
and institutions that have studied one or another of the prob- 
lems of secondary education and proposed solutions. I am 
not competent, nor do I have available these materials. I 
have chosen to report to you the reactions of a typical sec- 
ondary school faculty to whom I proposed the problem of the 
future of the secondary school. 

These teachers—most of them from subject matter fields; 
none was a principal or supervisor—were challenged by my 
inquiries and gave themselves seriously to an effort to answer 
my questions. It seemed to me then, and [ still believe, that 
you will be interested in what the faculty of a typical Ameri- 
can secondary school has to say about the problem. I doubt 
very much if you would obtain these same materials from 
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the faculty of any other segment of our public school system 
—elementary or higher education. 


First of all, this secondary school faculty defines education 
as follows: 


Education is a continuous modification of the behavior of an indi- 
vidual through the interaction of the whole individual with the total 
changing environment. 

Secondary education is that period of education which endeavors to 
meet the growth needs of adolescents and to prepare them for im- 


mediate and future participation in the activities of our democratic 
society. 


They next ask themselves several realistic questions which 
they word as follows: 


Today, more than ever before, our secondary schools are crowded 
with young people who are there because the law requires attendance, 
or because they can find no employment, or because they hope to gain 
preparation for earning a living, at the earliest possible moment, or 
fortunately, in some cases, because they have discovered real satisfaction 
in the offerings of our schools and real inspiration in association with 
our teachers. And today more than ever before, we face these ques- 
tions: ““What are we really doing for the great mass of these young 
people? Are the secondary schools really organized to take care of 
them or are we regimenting the majority of them through outmoded 
courses of study and failing to meet the needs of all but those who fit 
into our educational groove?” 

Do we yet have the right types of schools within that organization? 
Are the curricula really adequate and flexible? Are our methods 
adapted to the needs of growing boys and girls? Do college entrance 
requirements, grading systems, examinations and artificial promotions 
with all their failures, retardation and discouragement stand in our 
way as we strive to help each boy and girl to develop a normal, whole- 
some personality and to become a loyal, intelligent, cooperative citizen 
of our democracy? 

To clarify and to unify our thinking, can we perhaps as a first step 
agree upon some such principles as these? 


They then enumerate certain principles which they word 
thus: 
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1. America has accepted the democratic way of life as the best for 
her youth and has established her schools as one of the social agencies 
which shall exemplify and transmit to those young people the ideals of 
an evolutional democracy. 

2. The purpose of the school is, then, to promote the maximum de- 
velopment of each individual child that he may function happily and 
effectively in our changing democratic society. 

3. The secondary school must offer educational opportunities to all 
boys and girls who have outgrown the environment of the elementary 
school. 

4. The secondary school must provide eight years of meaningful ex- 
periences for each child. 

5. The secondary school must realize that all these children are po- 
tential American citizens and homemakers, that all of them need to 
know how to maintain health of mind and body, how to earn a living, 
how to participate in worth-while leisure-time activities, how to get 
along with people, how to found a home in which happiness, adequate 
care of children, and economic security shall be reasonably assured, and 
how to share intelligently in the responsibilities of American society 
today. It must place major emphasis upon the development of under- 
standings, techniques and attitudes necessary for successful participation 
in these activities. 

6. The secondary school must recognize its responsibility to guide and 
to promote the development of each of these young people until he has 
taken his place in the world of affairs and no longer seems to need the 
help of the school or until cooperation with some other social agency 
has enabled him to make a satisfactory adjustment. 

7. The secondary school must work hand in hand with the home in 
discovering the needs of each growing boy or girl and in planning 
experiences to meet them. 

8. The secondary school must cooperate with all other social agencies 
of the community; it must also keep aware of the trends in business, 
industry, and the professions and shape its program in the light of these 
tendencies, setting up cooperative activities, whenever these seem to 
afford desirable opportunities for youth. 

9. The secondary school must be conscious that it serves the whole 
community and it must provide extended educational and cultural op- 
portunities for every member of that community who wishes to share 
in them. 
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10. The secondary school must study the program of the elementary 
school and build upon it, in order that the child may gain as much as 
possible by the transition from one level of educational experience to 
another. 

11. The secondary school must study continuously the needs of early 
and later adolescence and must cooperate with children in developing 
and using the activities of the school to meet these needs. 

12. The secondary school must provide adequate and continuous 
guidance service that each individual may be helped in adapting himself 
to new school situations, to changing home relations, to new social and 
recreational experiences, and to new vocational plans, and that he may 
gain a growing power of self-direction which will carry on into later 
years. Placement and follow-up are no longer optional phases of guid- 
ance. ‘They are essentials without which the secondary school fails to 
meet its obligations to its students. 

13. The secondary school must make intelligent and effective pro- 
vision for individual differences—wholesome experiences suited to the 
abilities and interests of each student, remedial work in the basic tool 
subjects for those who need it, and enriched opportunities for the 
specially gifted. 

14. The secondary school must concern itself with basic knowledges 
and skills essential in modern life, with materials vital to the pupil 
because closely related to his daily experiences, with the development of 
an appreciation of his rich social inheritance, and an understanding of 
economic, social, and civic problems of the day with their possible 
solutions. 

15. The secondary school must provide teachers who will strive to 
enable each boy and girl through a widening acquaintance with our 
cultural heritage and through active participation in group projects to 
develop a sense of responsibility toward society and its agencies the 
school, the church, and the home. 

16. The secondary school must provide for its teachers opportunities 
for participation in the democratic administration of the schools, for 
professional growth, and for advancement in sympathetic understanding 
of the needs of youth. 

17. The teachers who will succeed best in this type of school are: 

(1) those who have a sincere interest in each child and can 
make him feel their sympathetic understanding of his problems; 
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(2) those who are emotionally stable; who have poise; who can 
face problems objectively; who have spiritual insight ; 

(3) those who can see the child as ‘a whole personality; and 
study his behavior in the light of his whole development ; 

(4) those who can establish such relationships with the child 
that he will take the initiative and work independently, so far as 
it is constructive for him to do so; 

(5) those who can maintain an atmosphere of quiet, free from 
strain and worry, even in the midst of the most alert activity ; 

(6) those who can inspire students because they themselves thrill 
to the beauty of nature, of music, of art, of great books; 

(7) those who have a live interest in civic and national affairs; 
who can make the past live again for youth and make the present 
a stirring challenge to them to participate wholeheartedly in co- 
operative activities—the future a coveted opportunity for worthy 
citizenship and service. 


Probably the most quoted pronouncement with reference 
to education is the famous statement which Doctors Chap- 


man and Counts used as a preface to one of their early books 
on education: 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: “What would you learn of 
me?” 
And the reply came: 
“How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellowmen? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? . . .” 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not these things. 


What has gone before has been submitted as evidence that 
secondary school teachers are increasingly aware of the im- 
plications of this quotation and of the steps necessary to ef- 
fect desirable modification. If evidence enough has not been 
submitted, may I continue by presenting the purposes for sec- 
ondary education which this same faculty formulated. I shall 
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necessarily abbreviate them. They prefaced these purposes 
by the title: 


“THat STUDENTs SHALL EvipENCE” 


1. Physical and Mental Health—listing under this main heading 
such subtopics as eagerness to safeguard the life and health of others; 
willingness to face responsibilities; poise and clear, confident thinking. 

2. Social Responsibility—listing under this a basic understanding of 
human relationships; the ability and desire to participate in them effec- 
tively; genuine concern for the welfare of one’s fellows; and finally, 
an earnest desire to assume leadership in any field in which one seems 
qualified to lead, and to be a cooperative follower in other fields. 

3. Economic Competence—listing under this heading constructive 
adjustment to the economic situation in one’s own home; increased 
understanding of economic problems of the day and their implications; 
and finally, a growing philosophy of life that will stand in the face of 
economic changes. 

4. Wise Use of Leisure Time—no amplification necessary. 

5. Satisfactory Home Relationships—listing under this an under- 
standing of the important functions of the home in a changing society ; 
an understanding of the problems of the American home and an eager- 
ness to help in their solution. 

6. Civic Responsibility—listing under this eagerness to participate in 
the activities of society in which one moves and to accept its responsi- 
bilities; and finally, social consciousness that includes all human beings. 

7. A Life Philosophy—listing under this courage and optimism in 
facing life; social ideals of conduct; high standards of citizenship; 
habits of objective self-evaluation and intelligent self-direction; rever- 
ence for spiritual values; and finally, a faith that gives poise and 


strength. 


When one presumes to take subjective materials of this 
kind and identify these items with the structure and practice 
of secondary education, either in existing institutions or in 
those merely proposed or projected, one finds himself con- 
fronted with serious difficulties. In some cases the evidence 
of transition toward a pattern wherein provision is made to 
realize these goals is clear; in others, such goals are clearly 
wistful thinking. Loud protestations of complete theoretical 
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compliance accompany practical evidences of wide divergence 
between theory and practice. On the other hand, there are 
some movements that are so distinct and clear-cut and for 
which the expectation of progress is so favorable that one 
may safely enumerate them. 

First, there is a growing interest in promoting the ideal of 
free universal secondary education. The older notion of the 
secondary school as selective and designed to serve only the 
more able, the economically favored, and to prepare for a 
few select professions or vocations is now supplanted quite 
generally by a more democratic concept. While there are still 
more than three million eligible students not as yet enrolled 
in institutions of secondary education and while the advis- 
ability of giving educational opportunities to all children is 
not as yet fully accepted by certain people in certain areas, 
progress toward the ideal of universal education may be 
clearly discerned. Secondary school opportunities for Negro 
children in some Southern states, Mexican children in certain 
border states, and rural children in sparsely settled and eco- 
nomically impoverished states are yet to be provided. The 
trend is toward a policy of adequate general education for all 
and the promise is of adequate educational opportunities for 
all youth to continue their future education or to prepare 
themselves for employment. Theoretically, the American 
people would applaud such a proposal; practically, the pro- 
vision of adequate funds by the taxpayer and of an adequate 
program by the educators is an unsolved problem. 

Second, curricular changes toward the realization of these 
goals are under way and progress will be made in adapting 
present offerings to broader needs, in providing better se- 
lected materials, and in achieving more socially significant 
outcomes for students of all types and of widely variant 
ability. 

Third, greater continuity of educational experience has 
already been achieved through a better articulation of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. In fact, the barriers and gaps 
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between these two levels are fast disappearing. The contin- 
uity of the life of the individual, the continuity of growth 
needs, and the continuity of experiential factors are becoming 
quite clearly recognized, however inexpertly they may be pro- 
vided for at the present time. At the upper end of the sec- 
ondary school one ventures to predict outcomes with far more 
reluctance. The relations of secondary education with higher 
education still leave much to be desired. Spokesmen for 
higher education are loath to admit this charge. My observa- 
tion convinces me, however, that there is no single problem to- 
ward the solution of which so little progress has been and is 
being made. Here alone there are few favorable omens of any 
significant improvement. ‘Believe it or not,” the practical re- 
sults obtained as a result of cordial protestations of full ac- 
cord and cooperation on the part of representatives of both 
secondary and higher education leave the impartial observer 
unmoved. Practices and outcomes in this area leave too much 
to be desired. Unless a somewhat different approach is 
achieved than that now being followed in most states and 
most situations, the prospects are indeed discouraging. The 
writer wishes that a more realistic approach to articulation 
between secondary and higher education might be proposed. 
Until this has been done, he hesitates to predict improvement. 

The transition from secondary school to occupations and 
to adult life is equally ineffective. As it is now, the break is 
abrupt. The school fosters development for a specifically de- 
fined period, then its services cease abruptly and its functions 
are not taken over by any coordinated program of community 
service. The notable exceptions but emphasize the rule. The 
result is that the functions of guidance, vocational training, 
civic education, placement, and the achievement of civic and 
occupational status are discontinued at the time when they 
are most vital. 

Expectations of better practice, however bright they may 
be, wait upon needed changes of attitude and practice of such 
magnitude as to constitute a real challenge. We may be able 
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to solve our problems in these areas rather quickly and within 
the present framework of purposes and agencies but only the 
most optimistic would predict such an outcome. After all, 
society, no matter what its theory or its organization, re- 
quires good citizens. And by any criteria you may choose for 
evaluating the present accomplishments of secondary educa- 
tion in this area, one must admit that the results leave much 
to be desired. There has been some disposition of late to 
criticize the results obtained in our public schools. To many, 
these, our graduates, are notably deficient in subject matter 
mastery. Of this criticism it may be said that acceptable 
standards of academic achievement vary greatly. It is prob- 
ably fair to say that academic proficiency has different values 
in different situations. Obviously, where scholarship and 
critical thinking with respect to measurable constants is a 
sine qua non, accurate and adequate knowledge of factual 
material is essential. In other situations with respect to other 
kinds of problems, attitudes and responses are equally if not 
far more important. It seems to me that for general educa- 
tion, which is the recognized function of the secondary school, 
our concern should be for the most effective combination of 
mastery of the abstract with appropriate attitudes and action 
in the face of social situations. 

Self-imposed disciplines such as willingness to work, to se- 
lect and keep good companions, to exhibit honesty in word 
and purpose, to seek to perfect such institutions as one’s home, 
one’s school, one’s community, one’s state, and one’s nation 
are, by and large, the most significant contributions educa- 
tion can make (if it can make them) to the true welfare of 
our nation. While these are not wholly divorced from subject 
matter mastery, they are not properly regarded as merely col- 
lateral accompaniments thereof, to be valued if acquired and 
deprecated if found wanting. 

Not to have acquired standards of conduct one is ruggedly 
determined to maintain; not to have discovered causes for 
which one will fight if necessary; not to have developed a love 
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for people, a preference for democratic ways and democratic 
institutions—these deficiencies are surely more serious for 
many individuals than to have emerged a bit hazy about quad- 
ratics or a Latin conjugation. The issue is not a clear-cut one 
of “either or.” It is rather one of an intelligent appraisal as 
to what, of all the things an individual may learn, is, after all, 
likely to be of most personal and social worth. Judgments in 
such areas are, of course, fallible but surely they must be 
made. Let them be made with recognizable factors in mind. 

If this is to be done in our secondary schools more in the 
future than in the past, we may expect: 

1. The extension of the secondary school upward through 
the fourteenth grade. If the elementary school closes with 
the sixth grade, the trend may be characterized as toward an 
eight-year secondary school. 

2. Increased attention to the development of a truly func- 
tional program of vocational education, devised in the light 
of much more information about occupational needs and oc- 
cupational opportunities than anyone now possesses. 

3. The extension of the program of secondary education 
to provide for many kinds of activities not now in our sec- 
ondary schools and impossible without a rather complete re- 
casting of the existing institution. This means a working pro- 
gram of citizenship education. 

4. The extension of the program of the secondary school 
to cover those adult needs not previously served by the educa- 
tional offerings heretofore provided and not offered in avail- 
able institutions of higher education. This means the stabiliz- 
ing of institutional administration and control, the upgrading 
of the faculty, the broadening of policy, and the recognition 
of learner’s needs, even if these needs lie outside the present 
areas of teacher training and experience. 

5. A change of emphasis in the whole organization and 
program of the secondary school toward a clearer recogni- 
tion of pupil needs and pupil interests as the basis for learn- 
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ing. This proposal presupposes intelligent choices and sub- 
stantial achievement in accepted areas of human values. 

6. The utilization of the secondary school period of an in- 
dividual’s education as a period in which to inculcate the 
“learning” habit and in which to launch the individual into a 
program of life-long learning. This program implies the 
mastery of much more than subject matter. It presupposes 
the acquisition of learning drives and learning power. 

7. The acceptance of a new and realistic set of values that 
will weigh learnings in terms of their functional value for each 
individual to replace the present disposition to assign tradi- 
tional and arbitrary values. 

8. The provision of guidance in learning, guidance in dis- 
covering abilities, guidance in recognition of limitations, and 
guidance in identification of opportunities for growth and im- 
provement as well as for socially significant service to one- 
self and to society. 

Looking ahead one sees many obstacles to the fruition of 
these trends. These obstacles lie principally in the domina- 
tion of the secondary school by higher education, purposely or 
inadvertently, consciously or unconsciously; in the domination 
of the secondary school by pressure groups, vested interest 
groups, and socially and economically favored groups; in the 
strangling of the secondary school program by the hard bands 
of institutionalization, dictatorial administrative policies, and 
non-productive routinization of class schedules, faculty assign- 
ments, and pupil programming. 

Due to my connection with the new type of secondary 
school, I ought not to conclude without some reference to the 
upper secondary school with which my community has carried 
forward a significant experiment over a period of some fifteen 
years. The secondary school of Pasadena is an eight-year 
secondary school, consisting of a junior high school of four 
years, including grades seven, eight, nine, and ten; and a 
junior college of four years, including grades eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen. This type of organization has been 
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recommended from time to time by notable authorities in sec- 
ondary education. I do not need to repeat for the benefit of 
this audience the arguments which have been advanced by edu- 
cators in support of the junior college as a two-year institu- 
tion, and probably most of you are familiar with the argu- 
ments which support it as a four-year institution. 

The other day a citizen of our community’ wrote an article 
about the secondary school. This man is a layman and views 
education through the eyes of a layman and a patron of our 
schools. I desire to quote from this lay commentator because 
he “looks ahead”’ in secondary education from the lay view- 
point. 

Quoting roughly, he writes for one of our leading news- 
papers: 


It is an interesting fact that those junior college graduates who 
took their first two years of college work at home made later records 
at the university exactly equal to the average of those who took their 
first two years at the university... . 

This fact is not brought forward to sustain any claim that the junior 
college is superior to the university in its handling of the first two years 
of college work. Friends of the junior college idea are not interested 
in making such acclaim. The fact is that the universities now recognize 
an equality in curriculum, so far as the needs of general run of students 
are concerned, and an equality of standards so far as all students are 
concerned. 

The junior college—as exemplified in Pasadena and a number of 
other cities—has thus come of age in the short span of ten years. Few 
educators in 1928 would have admitted such a possibility. Two or 
three university executives saw it coming, but were not permitted to 
prepare for it. Now, all the universities see it. 

It happens that there is still plenty of time for the universities to 
remodel themselves to meet the new situation. This is true because the 
depression has intervened to prevent the establishment of new junior col- 
leges. Granted a fairly prosperous ten or twenty years to come, the 
junior colleges at the end of that time very likely will be doing most 
of the work that has been done by the lower division of the universities. 


"W. L. Blair, writing for the Pasadena Post. 
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The latter, in some instances, may develop their own “general colleges,” 
but for the most part they will be left comparatively unhampered to 
take in hand the serious professional training which only they are in a 
position to give. 


The commentator goes on to comment upon the policy fol- 
lowed in certain notable institutions of higher learning, where 
favorable attitudes toward the junior college have developed, 
and concludes his article by pointing out the possibility ob- 
served by President Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
that we face a possibility of sending our students to junior col- 
leges located at universities, which would demand that they 
leave home two years earlier than they do now, at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh grade—a policy which, the layman agrees 
with Dr. Hutchins, is rather impractical; or that the uni- 
versities shall discontinue their freshman and sophomore 
years and devote themselves to work above the sophomore 
level, leaving this field to the junior college. It is rather in- 
teresting to us in this community to have the layman come 
out and say frankly that there is no argument in support of a 
two-year institution at any level and to conclude that the 
four-year unit at the upper level of the secondary school is 
the only logical organization of the American public school 
whereby the present situation may be adequately met. 

I expected to discuss teacher education for a moment at this 
point. This has been done exhaustively, even devastatingly, 
on this program. Surely no one would expect that I would 
now attempt to extend the treatment of this subject. May I 
say in conclusion that I am skeptical if any kind of teacher 
education—that proposed or what we now have—may be ex- 
pected to solve the problems of secondary education. No in- 
dividual can be equipped in advance to deal successfully with 
all the varied problems of secondary education. Anyone who 
assumes that ready-made solutions for teaching problems may 
be found and taught to prospective teachers, apart from the 
situations where solutions are needed, evidences little know- 
ledge of the problem. 
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The secondary teacher of the future must evolve toward a 
position of leadership among the students of secondary 
schools—must be one who guides them, assists them, counsels 
them, and instructs them, but one who recognizes their po- 
tentialities and respects their personalities. Over and above 
these important services there still remains the obligation to 
launch these students in the stream of democratic life, to con- 
dition them to democratic processes, and to habituate them 
to the use of democratic techniques—until millions of our 
American youth shall have tasted of the waters of the dem- 
ocratic way of life and shall have found them eternally sweet 
and satisfying. 





Schooling for Youth in the Light 
of Adult Education 


From an Ex-Faculty Child to Educators 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


S THERE anything a mere novelist can say to educa- 
about their profession which is worth their listening 

to? Yes, I think there is. At least there is in the case of 
a novelist who was born and bred in the academic briar-patch 
and then has lived for thirty years out of it as a member of 
the general public. The countryman, looking for wild honey 
finds it by running a literal bee line over the forest, first in 
one direction and then in another. Where the two intersect 
he finds a bee-tree. The intersection in my life of those two 
lines of faculty-life and life-as-a-member-of-the-general-public 
marks the one thing which gives me the temerity to speak 
here today. For to try to tell this gathering of professional 
educators anything about education, adult or otherwise, would 
be carrying coals to Newcastle, peaches to Georgia, and lob- 
byists to Washington. You know—that is, collectively you 
know—all there is to know about education. No, that is too 
much for a Vermonter, trained to understatement, to admit. 
Let us say rather that collectively you know as much as is 
yet known. Aig least, to be entirely Vermontish, it is cer- 
tainly no exaggeration to say that you know a great deal more 
than I do. That’s your profession. 

Now in my profession as a writer we spend our lives a 
little in knowing things, and a great deal in trying to learn 
how to get over to other people the little we know. It is on 
this second branch of my profession that I take my stand in 
speaking to you today. From the many years I spent in the 
academic circle I have a vivid realization of the position of 
the educator in a democracy, obliged not to get too far out 
of touch with the general public whose sons, daughters, 
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nephews, and nieces he is preparing for life—that is, obliged 
constantly to explain to ordinary people aspects of his profes- 
sional life which ordinary people are by definition incapable 
of understanding. Educators, let me remind you in passing, 
have with them in this same paradoxical situation the profes- 
sion of medicine, astonished and frequently resentful as that 
profession is to find itself there. Doctors have increasingly 
realized that it is impossible to succeed in keeping complex 
human beings in bodily health unless they have some under- 
standing of the process, and with increasing conviction and 
intensity, during the last twenty or thirty years, doctors have 
bowed their necks to the hard yoke under which authors have 
always struggled, and which educators must learn to bear 
with strength, skill, and resignation—the necessity of mak- 
ing clear—a little clear—to ordinary people something of 
what it takes years of serious professional training to un- 
derstand. If there is one thing which is shown by every new 
beam of light shed by the study of psychology, it is that 
human beings are not comfortably objective things like wheel- 
barrows, which can be pushed here and there according to 
the wise plans of the man who does the pushing, but that they 
are intensely subjective organisms, whose welfare and growth 
cannot be assured unless they themselves see some point to 
what is done for them. 

The complexity of the situation of the educator of the 
young is doubled by the fact that he is dealing always with 
minors, hence that he not only must do the best thing for 
them, but somehow must get over to their parents and uncles 
and aunts some understanding of what he is up to—not out 
of democratic feeling or conscience (there are plenty of you 
who haven’t a scrap of that), but out of the hard necessities 
of the problem set you. You can no more leave out of your 
planning the effect on your students of the attitude towards 
their education of their older generation collectively taken 
than a gardener can leave out of consideration the climate in 
which a plant is growing. Hence all the books by doctors, 
from that hardy pioneer, “The Care and Feeding of In- 
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fants,’ to the latest popularized explanation of the causes of 
and modern treatment for neuroses, hence the constant flow 
of magazine articles and books about education by college 
presidents and college professors, hence the tradition for fre- 
quent platform appearances by the same worthies. You are 
all trying—doctors and educators alike—to help create a 
climate of public opinion in which your professional work can 
survive and succeed. Not because you like to, or enjoy it, 
but because the general public gets too pestiferously in your 
way, if you don’t. 

From my position during the last thirty years of my life, 
outside the academic world, a member of the general public 
as none of you can be, I have had a wonderfully good oppor- 
tunity to see which (if any) aspects of your work you do not 
succeed in explaining understandably to them. 

And to give you in a word what I’m here to say, it is my 
observation that there is one enormously, important, bright 
and hopeful, new aspect of your work—vital, colorful, dra- 
matic, of first-hand interest to everybody in the modern world, 
concrete, easy to talk about, easy to understand—which you 
almost totally ignore in talking about the education of the 
young—I am speaking of the new opportunities offered by the 
modern organization of society for creative living by people 
in their mature years, if the education given them in their 
youth conditions them to take advantage of those opportuni- 
ties, or rather does not condition them to be incapable of 
taking advantage of them. And there are a whole new set 
of terrible dangers which threaten people not properly edu- 
cated for modern life, which you don’t use, as you might, in 
convincing moderns of the desirability of modern rather than 
of early nineteenth century or even medieval education for 
their young people. 

For if you will look across at the field of public opinion 
which the doctors are so energetically ploughing and plant- 
ing, you will see that they in turn have taken a look at the 
well-tried old methods of religious leaders, and alternate be- 
tween promises of heaven and threats of hell—heaven for a 
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doctor being good health, and hell being sickness. Not only 
do you educators not say half enough about the safe heaven 
of purposeful, enchantingly interesting, always rewarding 
creative life which can be lived in the modern world by any- 
body who has been properly educated—you don’t begin to 
shout loudly enough to parents and the general public about 
the very real hell which threatens their children in modern 
life if they are not prepared by their education to keep out 
of it. You don’t tell them vividly enough that the only way 
out is to have a living taste and preference for the finer ef- 
forts and skills open to man. Easy is the descent to Avernus 
—might be your text—and every step of it paved with the 
idea of education by compulsion and without interest. I see 
you—from my position as a member of the general pub- 
lic—on the defense, almost shamefully on the defense, when 
sound, living education is being discussed by ordinary people 
who (for lack of experience, information, and training) 
haven’t any idea of what it is. When they say (how they do 
say), “Oh, all that your new kind of education does, is just 
to let students do what they feel like, is to make young people 
soft and lazy, incapable of any real effort,” I would have edu- 
cators not defend themselves, but furiously and with rage 
take the offensive, explode into threatening old-time brim- 
stone-flavored pictures of the hell of triviality and ennui and 
savorless aridity and degeneration before the young people 
for whom they are responsible, if they are not educated so 
that in maturity they will be capable of choosing of their own 
free will, the right road. And then when that had shaken 
their listeners’ hearts to trembling, 1 would have educators 
soften their voices and lean yearningly towards their lis- 
teners as they describe the golden glories of a heaven where 
all God’s chillun got brains and hands trained to that accurate, 
zestful, creative skill which is the oldest, richest, securest, most 
lasting stronghold of happiness and peace for the human 
spirit, since its beginnings. 

I would not, I think, if I could have things to my liking, 
have you use the two words ‘adult education” at all. The 
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human race has succeeded in so coloring the word “‘education”’ 
(saving your presence) with mental associations of helpless 
boredom, and unwilling submission to authority, that the plain 
fact is it cannot be used (at least for the present) to suggest 
something which all normal human beings would eagerly 
rather have than not. We might as well admit that no matter 
what loveliness, interest, fun, and delight you may offer 
people—just ordinary people I mean—if you label it ‘‘educa- 
tion,” a considerable number of them will pass hastily on to 
Coney Island or the nearest swimming pool. To inquire into 
the reasons for this fact, to set them in order and to interpret 
their real meaning, would, I suggest, make a notable subject 
for a Ph.D. thesis. And without doubt, the study of such a 
dissertation would in the long run, help those who must cope 
with the fact. But that Ph.D. does not yet wear his gold 
tassel, and the fact is there, craggy and thorny, to be coped 
with by all of you, now and at once. 

So I would strongly advise (since advice about how to put 
things in talking to ordinary people, is what I conceive my 
mission here today to be) your not saying a word about 
‘adult education” when you talk about what you hope you 
are preparing the students in your colleges to do with them- 
selves in the thirty or forty or fifty years of their life after 
growing up. I’d advise plainer and older words, bright with 
the gold of happy associations—like “interesting,” ‘‘useful,” 
“peace,” “security,” “hope,” “permanence,” ‘“‘comradeship,” 
“cheerfulness,” “‘pleasure.’’ I’d have you perhaps (I’m not 
sure about this point) call the heaven whose flowery meads 
properly educated people of good will can hope to tread, off 
and on, all their lives—‘‘creative living.” Or perhaps “‘suc- 
cessful living.” As a matter of fact just “living’’ would de- 
scribe it, living as contrasted with the dazed, hurried, pur- 
poseless half-death which is the fate of people trained in the 
old way and set to face modern conditions. And I'd have 
you, to depict the hell into which badly educated people are 
plunged by modern life, bring out the dark old words, 
smelling of sulphur and damnation, like “‘dreariness,”’ “‘deso- 
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lation,” “hopelessness,” “loneliness,” “despair.” I don’t 
consider those words at all too strong to paint the two kinds 
of twentieth century reality. And I do consider the term 
“adult education” as falling as far short in its implications 
of what vigorous creative life in mature years can be, as the 
great Saint Teresa would have fallen short if after one of 
her radiant mystic revelations she had said that the heavens 
had opened before her inner eye and she had seen that God 
is really quite nice. 

Now of course nobody is going to take all this just on your 
say-so. Even in our swift modern times, the shifting of hu- 
man life from one plane to another is so gradual, is spread 
over so great a time, that no single generation can perceive 
it with the naked eye (I mean the unreflective, uninformed 
mind). Ordinary people, the general public so exasperating 
and so vitally important to you, will need proof of it. And 
one of the first steps in the proof is one which superior so- 
phisticated well-informed people such as you are, will groan 
over—you'll just have to trot out the industrial revolution 
again and talk about the changes it has made in human life, 
weary as you are of that threadbare subject. It is not safe— 
let me bring you the news from my point of vantage as a 
member of the general public—to assume that the ordinary 
people who are the parents and relatives of your students 
understand what the industrial revolution has done, as well 
as you do. I will make bold to go farther and say that it is 
possible, perhaps probable, that some of you have not fully 
taken in, emotionally as well as intellectually, what enormous 
changes the industrial organization of society has made in 
the lives of ordinary men and women, and what an enormous 
vacuum it has created, where life used to pulse and run strong. 
You won’t find it necessary any longer to bear down on the 
facts: everybody knows about the subdivision of labor and 
the complexities of business operations which mean that most 
men and women nowadays earn their livings in small mo- 
notonously repeated operations, each one meaningless to the 
person who does it: everybody is aware that the efficient mod- 
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ern system of manufacture has taken out of the home, off 
the farm, out of man’s hands the old visibly creative jobs by 
which livings used to be made and families fed and clothed. 
But I think there is still a great need, in talk from educators, 
of explanation of the relation between the training given to 
our young people and the disappearance of the old life which 
could be managed by instinct, habit, tradition, rules of thumb, 
and sheer untrained native power. I don’t think that ordi- 
nary people begin to realize what it means to have the 
younger generation as it comes to the earning-its-own-living 
age, find only the two alternatives before it: The young men 
and young women with the special kind of mental ability 
which is called “high IQ” (greatly the minority) can by 
assiduous training find one of the relatively few places open 
in occupations which require and reward intellectual qualities 
of the kind they have. The rest, the majority of each 
generation can but become one of the alas! 75 per cent or 
80 per cent of the employees in our business and industry 
who will always be doing unskilled or slightly skilled work, 
for which no more than a month’s training is needed, work 
that is so endlessly repetitious, meaningless, monotonous, 
neither requiring nor using the higher qualities of intelli- 
gence, character, or creative resourcefulness, that the job of 
trouble-shooter in a garage is recognized as one of the few 
left in which an ordinary man may find constantly renewed 
interest and a challenge to his resourcefulness. You may not 
believe that figure; it has been verified again and again by 
others who could not believe that 75 per cent or 80 per cent 
of modern employees have nothing before them in their work 
except this treadmill. 

I say in their work, and there lies the great new factor in 
the education of our people: If they can no longer expect to 
find where it used to be found, in their work, the opportunity 
for the exercise of such creative and living parts of their 
natures as resourcefulness, reasoning, imagination, capacity 
for growth, for skill—above all for skill—if they cannot find 
opportunities for the development of those qualities in their 
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work, why they must be so trained and educated as to find 
those vitamins of life in the hours outside of work, as never 
before in the history of mankind. But in the hours outside 
of work there is the startlingly new element of freedom of 
choice, since in those hours they are no longer sustained and 
propelled by that old friend of our race, material necessity. 

Here is a change in human lives as great, as fundamental 
as anything humanity has ever encountered. Here is a change 
leading us into the unknown, as startling as that other change 
in our development which eons ago led us—most of us—out 
of sea water into land life. In the days before labor saving 
machinery, the constant hourly pressure upon most of us, 
from immediate visible material needs which forced upon us 
the constant exercise of varied bodily and manual skills, is 
literally and actually (not fancifully) to be compared to the 
old sustaining pressure of the ocean, which—as long as we 
were water organisms, bore up our weight with no effort from 
us, so that the mere flick of a boneless fin was enough to pro- 
pel us forward. When we left that sustaining pressure we 
were obliged to acquire muscles and bones in those fins strong 
enough to hold us up, and to move us where we would go; 
we were obliged to grow the new organs of lungs to breathe 
in the new thin nothingness of air. If we are to survive in 
the new thin nothingness of more free time than any genera- 
tion ever had before we have the same sort of development 
before us—at least before those of us who are to learn how 
to live in the new way, and not—like the whales and the 
crocodiles and the seals—go back defeated to the old element. 
This change of life element from the immediate pressure of 
immediate material needs calling for the constant exercise of 
many skills to a medium in which we may not only choose 
which skills we wish to acquire, but may if we like, manage 
a miserable sort of degenerate existence with hardly any skills 
at all, this change marks the end of an epoch, the beginning 
of a new phase in which education must be a new thing, if 
it is to serve humanity. 

There is of course, too obvious a relation to need describ- 
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ing, between the sudden lessening in ordinary human lives of 
the need for long-continued bodily effort and the appearance 
of the new conception (underlying adult education) that men- 
tal growth is possible throughout the whole of human life. 
One might almost fancifully say that the suction of the new 
daily time-vacuum, caused by machinery’s doing so much of 
the work that used to be done by men and women and chil- 
dren, had by some self-preservatory law of nature drawn out 
from the nothingness all those experiments (begun by Pro- 
fessor Thorndike and carried on by so many psychologists) 
which have proved that mental growth and development are 
possible throughout the whole of human life, which have 
established as axiomatic the possibilities of intellectual, or 
artistic, or any other kind of growth and development in ma- 
turity. That possibility has seemed new, like the dramatic 
opening of a door in what had always looked like a frowning 
and unbroken stone wall. Yet, of course, as is always true 
with any great idea which seems to appear suddenly in human 
life, it had from the beginning of time been implicitly known 
to everybody, it had been proven by the countless familiar 
famous practitioners of life-long development, Pythagoras, 
Erasmus, Titian, Descartes, Kant, Goethe, Pasteur, Darwin. 
Everyone knew that such men had always gone on learning 
more all their lives, disproving entirely the folk-superstition 
that old dogs can’t learn new tricks and that learning closes 
with the shutting of the classroom door. 

But it was only after labor saving machinery had—for the 
century which it takes humans to get a new idea into their 
collective heads—brought free hours into the life of ordinary 
people that we began to realize the meaning for us all of the 
lives of Descartes, Kant, Goethe, and the rest of the older 
practitioners of adult education, that we began to feel the 
presence of those new possibilities. 

This coincided with a steady growth in the complications 
of life, with a steady need for more trained and disciplined 
intelligence if collective human life is to be adjusted to the 
doings of the machine, and with a steady diminution of ways 
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of living that to be satisfactory do not need the exercise of 
the higher centers of intelligence. That is, we learned at 
about the same time that it is possible for ordinary people to 
continue their education in their mature years, and that it is 
essential for them and for society to have them do so. 
Looked at in this way, it is plain that adult education is 
not merely pleasing entertainment for the spare time created 
by the labor saving machines. Nor is it, God forbid! the 
riding of so-called hobbies. There is nothing more vitally 
useful you educators can do, in your contact with the ordinary 
public, than to help scotch the poisonous idea that the only 
way to enjoy the new leisure brought us by the machine is to 
play games with it, or to engage fitfully in the odds and ends 
of light, entertaining busywork, called hobbies, which bear 
the same relation to creative activity that the crocheted lace 
and spatter-work of our grandmothers bore to the noble shin- 
ing realities of art, or to the honest, sturdy, four-square reali- 
ties of useful handcraft. As one sitting in the audience look- 
ing up at you on the platform, let me suggest to you you'd 
get a vastly more cooperative attitude towards modern edu- 
cation from ordinary people if you let out your voices once 
in a while about the danger we are all in, from the stealing of 
our skills by the machine, if you made people realize with a 
cold quake of apprehension that the icy chill which settled 
down over the globe as the glaciers crept farther south was 
no more deadly to humanity than the life without skills which 
seemed to threaten us all through the nineteenth century as 
the machine crept farther and farther into daily lives, doing 
more and more of the work which formerly required dexterity 
and trained craftmanship. I'd like to hear you thunder, 
‘“‘Who takes our purse takes trash—who takes our skills cuts 
our throats.”’ I'd like to be in an audience which shook in 
its boots as an educator told it that as inevitably as they 
would starve if they didn’t eat, so inevitably they will starve 
if they try to get along without knowing how to do something 
well, that is worth doing. I’d welcome some Jonathan Ed- 
wards vitriol poured into the statement that not the speediest 
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automobiles, not the strongest gin, not the most violent 
amusement park, not the dirtiest stories and actions can long 
distract human attention from the terrible inner emptiness 
that comes when they have allowed themselves to be cheated 
out of their rightful heritage of doing, or constructing, or 
creating, or thinking, or growing something skillfully. 

It seems to me that what ordinary people need to be told— 
and who’s going to tell them if you don’t—is that the machine 
(and all the rearrangement of life that goes with it) is push- 
ing Our race out into living conditions—not necessarily bad, 
not necessarily good, but overwhelmingly new—as new to it 
as was air to those first sea ancestors of ours who first crawled 
out of the ooze into the air. 

What I don’t believe you educators realize is that most 
moderns, sickening and drooping in the absence of any skill 
to exercise, any creative use of their native resourcefulness, 
have no idea what the matter is. Their education must know 
how to make the issue clear to them, must know how to bring 
home to them the fact that from the Stone Age on what has 
given lasting savor to every human life that has had any 
savor has been for the most part the possession and use of 
one or several creative skills rather than many possessions, 
or much and repeated fallings in love; and that even men who 
labor with their hands, and far more the many who set down 
black marks on white paper in the infinite record of commer- 
cial operations, are deprived by the machine of the conscious- 
ness of exercising creative skill—a consciousness as literally 
necessary for human health as material food. No matter 
how well he is paid in cash to make an apparently useless 
gesture over and over, a man’s spirit sickens if he has not in 
his life some daily effort that produces visibly useful or beau- 
tiful results. If he cannot get from his daily work the satis- 
faction in the exercise of skill which he needs, he must get it 
elsewhere—and by an accurate miracle, now, at the exact time 
when the machine takes away his pleasure in skill in his work, 
the machine gives him time to learn and to exercise other 
skills—free time undreamed of by his forefathers. As the 
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machine pushes man out of the older creative life, enforced 
upon him by tangible necessity, and slams the door shut be- 
hind him, it opens before him another door into a new world, 
vastly larger, vastly richer, but in which the motive power 
is no longer necessity, the physical instinct for self-preserva- 
tion—but his own will, wish, and choice. The quality of the 
choice he makes, therefore, is of absolute first importance to 
him, and to society. 

I don’t think education can repeat too often that this ele- 
ment of free choice is the crux, the danger, the glory, the chal- 
lenge of the new life before our race, and that it is the all- 
sufficient reason for a change in the conception of education 
for the young. If they are to be intelligently prepared for a 
life in which free choice of activity confronts them, it is sim- 
ple madness to continue to condition them by their education 
to make no intellectual or creative effort except when pushed 
into it by authority. That would do when after finishing their 
schooling they could count on being pushed into creative ac- 
tion by material necessity. Now that material necessity can 
be met by eight hours of work often without apparent creative 
quality, now that they have other waking hours free for an 
occupation in which they themselves must choose, their school- 
ing must accustom them to the rigors of free choice. 

I think you'll find people, even ordinary people, capable of 
understanding this, if you will lean your whole weight against 
the fixed idea in most people’s minds that the freedom from 
drudgery brought by the machine does not give them any free 
time. It will be worth your while, I am sure, to make them 
realize that this freedom of choice as to what to do in the 
time made for us by the machine is literally actual, not theo- 
retical or theological; that the most Presbyterian of believers 
in predestination would not argue that this freedom is an 
illusion; that it is real, and hence includes the possibility of 
choosing to do nothing at all in the new free time, or nothing 
but trivial, useless things like buying too many clothes, and 
too much furniture, like going to too many movies, reading 
too many newspapers, playing too much bridge, or golf, or 
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poker, or just fussing solemnly over self-created bothers like 
misprints on title pages of books, or the shape of doilies, or 
the number of perforations in the edge of postage stamps. 
The very worst thing that can be done with this new free 
time given us by the machine is of course what most of us do 
—deny that it exists, deny with that heat and passion which 
reveal an inner consciousness of error, that we have any more 
leisure time than our pioneer ancestors with their daily four- 
teen to sixteen hours of hard bodily labor. Bristling at the 
idea, as if there were an accusation contained in it (as of 
course there is) we cry out that the “demands” of modern 
life are so great that we have less free time, infinitely less 
than our great-grandparents, sewing long seams with the 
needle, making their soap, planing boards by hand, weaving 
their own cloth, up before the dawn to feed the animals and 
bring in water. Here is a hydra-headed delusion which— 
far removed as it seems from the question of your getting the 
kind of enthusiastic cooperation you need from the general 
public—is yet closely related to the reasons for your not get- 
ting it. It will be worth your while never to lose a chance 
to lop off as many of its heads as you can reach, to challenge 
the modern delusion of being too busy to do anything coherent 
and intelligent with our lives, by asking rhetorically what are 
the “demands” modern life makes on people which keep us 
from profiting by the freedom from drudgery brought by the 
machine, and by answering your own question with the 
statement that they are mostly demands that we buy and take 
care of and constantly replace as they constantly go out of 
fashion, hundreds of possessions more than we need, pressed 
on us by people who make money out of selling them. That 
new leisure, which crept up so gradually on us as not to be 
visible, was plain to the eagle-eyed instinct for profit. As, 
one by one, those priceless new hours of potential freedom 
were added to our lives, the commercial instinct cried, 
“Money to be made!’ and swooped down on them, cramming 
them full of unnecessary fussing and possessing which can 
only be carried on to the accompaniment of incessant buying. 
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I was brought up on a story probably familiar to you all, 
about the dewy-eyed child-wife and the way she kept accounts, 
when her alarmed husband insisted on it. You remember 
that at the end of the first month she proudly brought him 
her household account book. At the top of the page on the 
left was the statement dated the first of the month, “So much 
given me by John,” and at the top of the page on the right 
was the other statement dated the last day of the month, 
“Spent it all.” We no longer think that an amusing story, 
no longer admire that Dumb Dora as “so feminine.” We 
coldly think her a fool, and we are very sorry for John. Yet 
we do, in our account-keeping of time, exactly the same thing; 
on the credit page are so many hours of every day in our 
lives, which we know were spent by our grandparents in 
bodily labor no longer necessary, and on the page opposite 
we write every evening, “Spent it all.” 

A generation ago many employees of steel mills worked 
sixteen hours a day. Three generations ago our grandparents 
had as long working hours. We probably, everyone of us, 
have six to eight hours daily given us by the machine. It is 
childish and Dumb-Doraish and nothing else to ignore this 
fact. 

There are two parts to this hammer-and-tongs campaign 
which, from my corner of the lecture hall I suggest to you, 
will result in a much better understanding and support on the 
part of ordinary Americans of the attempt of modern educa- 
tion to prepare the younger generation not to know a tradi- 
tional number of facts but to cope with modern life. The 
first is to force people to realize that there is free time ahead 
for the young people, after they grow up, which will be filled 
well or badly as they have been trained or not to choose of 
their own accord the nourishing and sustaining life element 
of skill and knowledge rather than the dry chaff of posses- 
sions and amusements. ‘The second part is to make them 
realize that in the life before their sons and daughters satis- 
faction is to be had only by the development of their own 
specialized individual abilities, because of the disappearance 
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of the older primitive opportunities for the exercise of primi- 
tive fundamental human qualities which he has in common 
with everybody else. For instance, there must have been 
among the covered-wagon driving, Indian-fighting, sod-house- 
building pioneers just as many men and women with native 
artistic and intellectual creative ability, and with the innate 
capacity for learning specialized skills, as in any other gen- 
eration of human beings; as many with the germ of capacity 
for scientific research, for landscape gardening, for exquisitely 
skilled billiard playing, for writing poetry, for figure skating, 
for painting pictures. But although those mght-have-been 
personal, individual, specialized capacities never were called 
out and developed at all, there was scope enough in the tre- 
mendously needed-and varied material effort of pioneer life 
to develop them into full-grown men and women of powerful 
and courageous personalities. But in our times the 70 and 80 
per cent of those who are to earn their living as employees 
in the modern world cannot fall back on this odd primitive 
way of growing strong and developing. The few simple 
primitive tasks open to them are too narrow, too monotonous, 
too unmeaning to develop them, as pioneer men and women 
grew into rounded strength of a simple undifferentiated kind. 
If our modern youth do not find a way to develop their spe- 
cial personal abilities outside of their work they will not grow 
into strength of any kind. If their education does not reveal 
to them some of their as yet undeveloped capacities along 
other lines of activity than comes to them in earning their 
living, does not inspire them with a sense of value of fine 
skills for their own sake, they will fall into the wretched 
limbo of strengthless, skill-less passivity, buying in commer- 
cial amusements or spectacles a poor, thin, sawdust substitute 
for the vital satisfaction which can only come from accom- 
plishing something by creative effort. 

What ordinary people do not realize, really have never 
heard of, is that the only chance their children will have for 
a satisfying life is by finding out, each one, what he is specially 
good for, and developing that—not to make their livings at it 
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necessarily, for alas! they will probably have to make their 
livings by something dull, but because they will enjoy it more, 
because it will make life more lastingly worth while to them 
than watching baseball or football games, or shopping, or 
playing bridge. 

He cannot if he would, fall back on the old well-tried, sim- 
ply creative useful manual and bodily work. That is being 
better done by the machine. The much-admired old pioneer 
virtue of endurance of hard bodily work and material hard- 
ships is no longer needed. The virtue which we now terribly, 
terribly need is endurance of the absence of bodily work and 
hardship. By our American tradition we are armed, so to 
speak, for an honest, old-time blunderbuss warfare with ma- 
terial difficulties; and by the facts of our lives we are threat- 
ened as by a poison gas, by bodily safety, labor saving ma- 
chinery and hours of potential leisure, such as no generation 
before us ever dreamed of. (I say potential, remembering 
how much of it is snatched from our hands by commercial ex- 
ploiters.) Braddock’s tragic troops, firing in unison at in- 
visible Indians and falling by hundreds before an attack for 
which nothing in their training had prepared them, have 
rather a painful interest for us. We were brought up to be- 
lieve that the epic work of conquering a continent was the 
destiny of America; our young people find the continent con- 
quered and now in need of civilizing—a process which can’t 
be carried on with frontier spades and axes, under the good 
old reliable spurs of hunger, thirst, and bodily danger, a 
process which must be carried on with the finely wrought 
delicate tools of accurate skill and high standards, and with 
no spur but that of preference for the fine, difficult, exact, and 
civilized over the rough, easy, approximative, and primitive. 

You are, I imagine, thinking as I talk, that everybody 
knows all that. And all I’ve come to Washington to say to 
you is, “No, they don’t!” I know more about that than you 
do. They do not realize that a free choice as to occupation 
during many hours of every day is really open now to them 
and will be open to their children; they do not realize how 
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vastly more we need the capacity to direct our own minds 
away from triviality, now that material necessity no longer 
constantly pushes us to do something, which is, even if very 
humble, at least honestly useful or creative; they do not re- 
alize the awfulness of a life in which triviality (even harm- 
less triviality) has too large a place; they do not realize 
the beauty and grace and safety of a life based on a 
trained preference for the fine and living. Hence they do not 
appreciate nor back up as they should, your efforts to learn 
how to educate their children, without conditioning them to a 
positive distaste for continuing intellectual activity. 

An occasional Mea Culpa knocking of the presidential or 
professorial breast would do good too, with a confession that 
it is so hard to keep the ideas of joyful effort and mere lazy 
ease separate, that modern education does not always turn 
the trick. I think you would find people always interested in 
the historical reasons for this difficulty, if you would explain 
to them that it comes from the mental habits of the pre-ma- 
chine eons in which effort was usually drudgery enforced by 
necessity. When the hard dirty work was not done by ma- 
chinery, it needs must be done by men and women, and it was 
no fun. A let-up of that kind of effort was joy. The artists 
and thinkers (I include creative handworkers with artists) 
alone enjoyed their effort, and would rather keep on with it 
than sit and doze idly in the sun. Ordinary people, digging 
ditches, making millions of bricks one after another, carrying 
in water, sewing long seams, and mowing long swaths by 
hand, did not enjoy effort and naturally identified ease and 
idleness with pleasure. Hence—I would have you explain a 
thousand times ten thousand times—ordinary people naturally 
tend to identify pleasure with idleness. What education is 
trying to do is to break up that evil mental association, to 
teach young people that intellectual laziness is not pleasure; 
that creative self-directed effort (even when very hard and 
laborious) is not pain; to prepare the children of that kind 
of ordinary person, with those traditions, for a life in which 
if he does not learn how to prefer worth while skills with the 
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effort necessary to practice them, he will sink helplessly into 
the modern morass of trivial ease, disguised by the commer- 
cial instinct as busyness. 

But since we are all new at this game, both of living an 
actively creative life even when we are not forced to and of 
training the young so to live, educators fumbling their way 
forward as they must, naturally, make many and many a mis- 
take in their attempt to prepare young people to withstand 
the rigors of a life in which they must step on their own in- 
tellectual and cultural and occupational self-starters, because 
if they don’t, nobody else will. It would be well to make an 
open admission of the extreme difficuty of arranging life for 
students which will give them the necessary experience in 
making their own choice of mental occupation and training, 
which will give them necessary experience in picking out the 
kind of intellectual effort which suits them, which will build 
up around the conception of mental effort the necessary men- 
tal associations of pleasure and interest, not pain and dreari- 
ness, without conditioning them to laziness. It is hard. It 
can’t be done unless the climate of public opinion is favor- 
able to it. And it won’t be favorable unless ordinary people 
understand the point. When the general public growls, as it 
so often does, under its breath and at the top of its lungs, 
that high school and college students ‘‘don’t know how to 
work the way people used to,” I’m sure it would pay you to 
have the patience and take the time to make them see that 
it wouldn’t do any good to train them “to work the way 
people used to”’ because they won’t find in mature life, as they 
used to, the material necessity which (after their teachers 
stopped pushing them) kept them at that kind of work. And 
not finding it, and not being trained to set themselves at work, 
they will fall through the modern vacuum of leisure hours, 
into the modern hell of trivial killing of time—buying super- 
fluous possessions, slicking up the poor old body into super- 
fluous and uncomely smoothness, playing games as though 
games really mattered to creatures with hearts and minds 
and souls. I’m sure you could enlist the sympathy, the under- 
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standing, the help of those ordinary people who now eye so 
suspiciously, so cynically, or so indifferently the struggles of 
educators with modern problems, if you had the patience on 
your every contact with them to speak glowingly of the irre- 
placeable value of the living germ of the wish to understand, 
to know, and to create, as compared to the wish to possess 
and competitively to outdo others, if you could bring your- 
selves to point out, all over again, that if that germ is killed, 
or stunted, or dulled by the kind of education given the young, 
all is lost nowadays—-since in most lives material necessity is 
no longer on the plane where it can be counted on to stimu- 
late, day by day, the wish to know, to understand, and to do. 
In the old days, you might tell them, we were more or less 
like Robinson Crusoe, on an island of simple understandable 
material needs which could be met only by the constant use of 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, skill, and effort. What ordinary 
people needed from their education was therefore some in- 
formation and some rules of thumbs to guide the activity into 
which they were sure to be forced in their mature years. But 
now we are like people in an apartment hotel, who work eight 
hours a day to earn the nickels to put into the various slots 
from which come our food, clothing, and shelter, with some 
more hours as blank pages on which we can if we choose, 
write only golf, bridge, movies, beauty parlors, and rushing 
around in automobiles, but on which if we wish we can write 
some of the finest and most creative living ever done by ordi- 
nary people. The crux is there—“if we wish’’—for there is 
no authority set over us once we leave college, to flunk us if 
we don’t. Therefore (1 would have you say to your general 
public) it is betraying your sons and daughters to continue 
to condition them to lean on the support of authority in 
college. 

You can only get this point over if you talk a great deal 
about what life is going to be in their adult years for the stu- 
dents now in your classes. And talking about what life for 
moderns is involves talking about adult education (only with- 
out the name) as an integral part of education for the young. 
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What I’ve come from Vermont to the District of Columbia 
to say is that the ordinary people who make up the general 
public, on which in the long run much of your success de- 
pends, do not understand the intimate Siamese-twin connec- 
tion in our times between education in youth and keeping the 
door open for that continued freshly creative growth in ma- 
ture years, without which a modern would better have a mill- 
stone tied around his neck and be thrown into the sea. 

I'll give you an instance of what I mean, taken out of every- 
day life. A new president was recently inaugurated at Yale. 
Not being a member of the academic world any longer, I 
didn’t go to New Haven to hear his inaugural address, nor 
did anybody send me a complete copy of it. My impression 
of it was what the general public got through newspaper ac- 
counts of it, and the newspaper accounts came from what 
newspapermen got from it, and they of course are members 
of the general public with the ideas now common. And from 
the comments on that account by ordinary people around me 
(not working-class ordinary of course, people interested 
enough in education to read the column-and-a-half report of 
what a college president said), this is the impression they got 
from it: that the physical condition of life at Yale was to be 
made much more comfortable; those students still left in 
boarding houses were to be provided for in snappy modern 
dormitory life; a great deal of money was also to be spent 
to make their studies more attractive, more pleasing, more 
varied. As an experiment I asked everybody I met for awhile 
—publishers, authors, school superintendents, professional 
and domestic women, business men—what they thought the 
purpose of the changes proposed by President Seymour was. 
Most of them opened their eyes at the idea that there might 
be any purpose except to add to the prestige of Yale. Cer- 
tainly no other purpose was even dimly suggested by the news- 
paper reports. When pressed further, they supposed that it 
was to make the college years happier for the students. 
When asked what would be the good of having the college 
years happier, they divided into two classes: the good-natured 
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ones who, in varying words, answered, “Oh, the poor kids, 
they'll have that much to look back on anyhow, no matter 
what hard knocks they get later!” and the grouches who said, 
‘More modern nonsense! Pampering and softening the fiber 
of those boys till they can’t stand up and take it. New when 
I went to college ... ,” but you know all too well the rest, 
the long-drawn out remainder of that hymn to the hardships 
of a man’s own youth, justified as having produced the re- 
markable individual he is. 

Not one—but literally not one—showed any sign of real- 
izing that if students learned well enough at Yale the joy of 
creatively intelligent life so that they actively continued men- 
tal growth and the effort to understand all through their ma- 
ture years, they'd be quite safe from suffering greatly from 
any purely material hard knocks that life could possibly give 
them. I went further in my experiment. Having ascertained 
that none of these typical, college-educated Americans thought 
of college education as a bulwark against the uncertainties of 
modern life, as the very stronghold for the human mind which 
it should be, I laid before them a bald factual statement of 
the aim of modern education, defining that aim to be the 
arousing of a taste and appetite for increasingly intelligent 
use of the brain so that those subjected to it in their youth 
will not be able to go back to the meaner taste for owning 
material objects or getting things away from other people— 
any more than they will be able after growing up to find 
pleasure in sucking their thumbs or playing marbles. I said 
just the platitudinous things I’ve been saying here today, that 
since moderns in their mature years are faced (whether they 
will or not) with a free choice as to what to do with many 
hours of their lives, it was possible that Yale, in giving them 
the experience of making a free choice or two and of the es- 
sential enjoyableness of being mentally alive, was not trying 
to give them four comfortable years, but trying to keep alive 
and to develop the living germ of the desire to understand, 
was trying to train them to the habit of choosing well and 
not ill, what they would do of their own accord. 
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I put thus into words of one syllable, ashamed to be so 
primerlike, the relations between the education of the youth 
in our times and what has been learned about the possibility 
of continued intellectual life in later years, the relation be- 
tween education for youth and adult education. And you 
should have seen the surprised, naive interest in that idea, 
shown by those fellow citizens of mine! 

What I’ve come to Washington to say to you is that the 
people to whom you make inaugural and commencement ad- 
dresses and lectures really do not fully take in the intimate, 
close, inescapable connection between education for youth in 
our times and adult education. Once in a while, looking up 
at you on the platform from my seat in a corner of the audi- 
torium, I make bold in my obscure ordinary way to wonder 
whether you do. 





Education and Social Improvement 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


point. I should like to show the relation between educa- 

tion and the improvement of society. We all want to im- 
prove society, and we want college graduates because of their 
education to want to improve society and to know how to do 
it. Differences appear when we come to the method by which 
these educational objects may be attained. I shall not attempt 
to deal with the problem of how a university may through its 
scientific investigations best prevent or cure soil erosion, juve- 
nile delinquency, or the current depression. I shall discuss 
only the method by which an institution may through its edu- 
cational efforts develop in its students a social consciousness 
and a social conscience. 

At first glance it would seem that we should all agree that 
in order to talk about society or its improvement we should 
have to inquire into the nature of society, into the common and 
abiding characteristics of society, and of those unusual animals 
who compose it, namely, men. We should want to consider 
the history of societies, their rise, development, and decay. 
We should wish to examine their object, the various ways of 
achieving it, and the degree to which each succeeded or failed. 
In order to talk about success or failure we should have to 
have some notions about what a good society was. Without 
such notions we could not appraise the societies that came 
under our eye or the one in which we lived. We should need 
to have some conception of a good society in order to decide 
what improvement was; for we all know that we have wel- 
comed many measures as beneficent which when adopted have 
seemed to leave us in as unsatisfactory condition as we were 
before. In short, if we approached the great task of improv- 
ing society without prejudice, we should think at once of try- 
ing to understand the nature, the purpose, and the history of 
the institutions which man has created. The quest for social 
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improvement is a perpetual quest. Ever since societies existed 
men have been trying to make them better. The ideas and 
the experience of mankind should, one would think, be placed 
in the hands of the rising generation as it goes forward on the 
perpetual quest. 

This would mean that if we wanted to give a student a 
sense of social responsibility and the desire to live up to his 
obligations we should have to give him for this purpose, what- 
ever we gave him for other purposes, an education in history 
and philosophy, together with the disciplines needed to under- 
stand those fields. For the purpose of making him an im- 
prover of society we should hope to make him master of the 
political wisdom of the race. Without it he could not under- 
stand a social problem. He could not criticize a social insti- 
tution. He would be without the weapons needed to attack 
or to defend one. He could not tell a good one from a bad 
one. He could not think intelligently about one. Even poli- 
ticians seem to have gained an inkling of this truth; for Gov- 
ernor La Follette said recently that the country has failed 
to meet the problems of the depression because “‘we have not 
done better thinking. Before we can act straight,” he said, 
‘“‘we must first think straight.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that nobody can think 
straight about a practical problem like the problem of im- 
proving society unless he knows the facts. He cannot com- 
ment usefully on the situation in Germany unless he knows 
what the situation is. Neither can he do so unless he has 
some standard of criticism and of action. This standard 
cannot, of course, be a mathematical formula or some miracu- 
lous automatic intellectual gadget which when applied to the 
facts will immediately and infallibly produce the right answer. 
The practical world is a world of contingent singular things 
and not a mathematical system. No one has emphasized this 
point more forcibly than Aristotle. But this did not restrain 
him from attempting in the Ethics and Politics to work out 
the general principles of the good life and the good state, or 
from trying to show the utility of such principles, with due 
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allowance for changes in circumstances, in his society, and, as 
I think, in any other. 

If, then, we are to have standards of social criticism and 
social action, and if they are to be anything but emotional 
standards, they must result from philosophical and historical 
study and from the habit of straight thinking therein. It would 
be a wonderful thing if we were all so conditioned that our 
reflexes worked unanimously in the right direction when con- 
fronted by political and economic injustice, if we could be 
trained in infancy to recognize and fight it. But even if we 
could arrive at adolescence in this happy state I am afraid 
that our excellent habits might fall away under pressure. 
Something is needed to preserve them, and this is understand- 
ing. This is another way of saying that the intellect com- 
mands the will. Our parents should make every effort in our 
childhood to moderate our passions and to habituate us to 
justice and prudence. But the role of higher education in 
this connection must be to supply the firm and enduring 
groundwork to sustain these habits when the tumult of adult 
life beats upon them. 

It seems obvious to me, therefore, that the kind of educa- 
tion that I have been urging is the kind that helps to develop 
a social consciousness and a.social conscience. Why isn’t it 
obvious to everybody else? ‘The first reason, | think, is the 
popularity of the cult of skepticism. I have been saying that 
I want to give the student knowledge about society. But we 
have got ourselves into such a state of mind that if anybody 
outside of natural science says he knows anything, he is a 
dogmatist, an authoritarian, a reactionary, and a fascist. 
Anybody who says, “I don’t know because nobody can,” or, 
“Everything is a matter of opinion,” or, “I will take no posi- 
tion because I am tolerant and open-minded,” is a liberal, 
progressive, democratic fellow to whom'the fate of the world 
may safely be entrusted. All philosophical knowledge of 
society is superstition. All superstitions hinder progress. 
Therefore all philosophical knowledge of society hinders the 
progress of society. 
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I regret that I am forced to remind you that the two most 
eminent skeptics of modern times were among its most stal- 
wart reactionaries. Hume was a Tory of the deepest dye, 
and Montaigne was, too. This was a perfectly natural con- 
sequence of their philosophical position. Montaigne held, in 
effect, that ‘there was nothing more dangerous than to touch 
a political order once it had been established. For who knows 
whether the next will be better? The world is living by cus- 
tom and tradition; we should not disturb it on the strength 
of private opinions which express little more than our own 
moods and humors, or, at the utmost the local prejudices of 
our own country.” The decision to which the skepticism of 
Hume and Montaigne led them was the decision to let the 
world alone. There is another decision to which they could 
have come and at which others of their faith have actually 
arrived. If we can know nothing about society, if we can 
have only opinion about it, and if one man’s opinion is as 
good as another’s, then we may decide to get what we irra- 
tionally want by the use of irrational means, namely, force. 
The appeal to reason is vain in a skeptical world. That ap- 
peal can only be successful if those appealed to have some 
rational views of the society of which they are a part. 

A second reason why some people doubt the social utility 
of the education I favor is that they belong to the cult of 
immediacy, or of what may be called presentism. In this 
view the way to comprehend the world is to grapple with 
the reality you find about you. You tour the stockyards and 
the steel plants and understand the industrial system. There 
is no past. Any reference to antiquity or the Middle Ages 
shows that you are not interested in social progress. Phi- 
losophy is merely a function of its time and place. We live 
in a different time and usually in a different place. Hence 
philosophers who lived yesterday have nothing to say to us 
today. 

But we cannot understand the environment by looking at it. 
It presents itself to us as a mass of incomprehensible items. 
Simply collecting these items does not enlighten us. It may 
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lead only to that worship of information which, according to 
John Dewey, still curses the social studies; and understanding 
escapes us still. We attack old problems not knowing they 
are old and make the same mistakes because we do not know 
they were made. So today Stuart Chase and Thurman Ar- 
nold, those great discoverers, are renewing the medieval con- 
troversy between the nominalists and the realists without real- 
izing that the subject was ever discussed before and without 
the knowledge or training to conduct the discussion to any in- 
telligible end. 

The method of disposing of philosophy by placing it in a 
certain time and then saying that time is gone has been ade- 
quately dealt with by a contemporary historian. He says: 


It ascribes the birth of Aristotelianism to the fact that Aristotle 
was a Greek and a pagan, living in a society based on slavery, four 
centuries before Christ; it also explains the revival of Aristotelianism 
in the thirteenth century by the fact that St. Thomas Aquinas was an 
Italian, a Christian, and even a monk, living in a feudal society, whose 
political and economic structure was widely different from that of 
fourth-century Greece; and it accounts equally well for the Aristotel- 
ianism of J. Maritain, who is French, a layman, and living in the 
“bourgeois” society of a nineteenth-century republic. Conversely, since 
they were living in the same times and the same places, just as Aristotle 
should have held the same philosophy as Plato, so Abailard and St. 
Bernard, St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas Aquinas, Descartes and 
Cassendi, all these men, who flatly contradicted one another, should 
have said more or less the same things. 


You will see at once that skepticism and presentism are re- 
lated to a third ism that distorts our view of the method of 
education for social improvement. This is the cult of scien- 
tism, a cult to which, curiously enough, very few natural sci- 
entists belong. It is a cult composed of those who misconceive 
the nature or the role of science. They say that science is 
modern; science is tentative; science is progressive. Every- 
thing which is not science is antiquated, reactionary, or at best 
irrelevant. A writer in so respectable and learned a publica- 
tion as the International Journal of Ethics has called upon us 
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to follow science in our quest for the good life, and the fact 
that he is a philosopher suggests that the cult of scientism has 
found members in the most unlikely places. For it must be 
clear that though we can and should use science to achieve 
social improvement, we cannot follow it to this destination. 
The reason is that science does not tell us where to go. Men 
may employ it for good or evil purposes; but it is the men 
that have the purposes, and they do not learn them from their 
scientific studies. 

Scientism is a disservice to science. The rise of science is 
the most important fact of modern life. No student should 
be permitted to complete his education without understanding 
it. Universities should and must support and encourage sci- 
entific research. From a scientific education we may expect 
an understanding of science. From scientific investigation we 
may expect scientific knowledge. We are confusing the issue 
and demanding what we have no right to ask if we seek to 
learn from science the goals of human life and of organized 
society. 

Finally, we have the cult of anti-intellectualism, which has 
some oddly assorted members. They range from Hitler, who 
says he thinks with his red corpuscles, through the members 
of the three other cults, to men of good will, who, since they 
are men of good will, are at the opposite pole to Hitler, but 
who can give no rational justification for being there. They 
hold that philosophy of the heart which Auguste Comte first 
celebrated.. Comte belonged to the cult of scientism. There- 
fore he could know nothing but what science told him. But 
he wanted social improvement. Hence he tried to make a 
philosophy and finally a religion out of science, and succeeded 
only in producing something which was no one of the three 
and which was, in fact, little more than sentimentalism. 

Sentimentalism is an irrational desire to be helpful to one’s 
fellow-men. It sometimes appears as an ingratiating and 
even a redeeming quality in those who cannot or will not 
think. But the sentimentalist is really a dangerous character. 
He distrusts the intellect, because it might show him he was 
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wrong. He believes in the primacy of the will, and this is 
what makes him dangerous. You don’t know what you ought 
to want; you don’t know why you want what you want. But 
you do know that you want it. This easily develops into the 
notion that since you want it, you ought to have it. You are 
a man of good will, and your opponents by definition are not. 
Since you ought to have what you want, you should get it if 
you have the power; and here the journey from the man of 
good will to Hitler is complete. 

This is indeed the position in which the members of all four 
cults—skepticism, presentism, scientism, and anti-intellectual- 
ism—find themselves on questions of social improvement. 
Since they cannot know, they must feel. We can only hope 
that they will feel good. But we cannot be very hopeful. 
Where does the good will come from? The campaign before 
the Austrian plebiscite brought us the news that Hitler is now 
guided by a special revelation. Most other men of good will 
do not claim intimate contact with the Deity. But they are 
uniformly mysterious about the source of their inspiration. 
If it is not knowledge, and hence in this case philosophy, it 
must be habit and habit of the most irrational kind. A uni- 
versity can have nothing to do with irrational habits, except 
to try to moderate the bad ones and support the good ones. 
But if by hypothesis we cannot do this by rational means, we 
are forced to the conclusion that a university must be a large 
nursery school tenderly preserving good habits from shock, in 
the hope that if they can be nursed long enough they will last 
through life, though without any rational foundation. In this 
view the boarding-school in the country would be the only 
proper training ground for American youth, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago could take no part in social improvement. In 
fact, it would be a subversive institution. 

It hardly helps us here to say, as many anti-intellectuals do, 
that education must educate ‘“‘the whole man.” Of all the 
meaningless phrases in educational discussion this is the prize. 
Does it mean that education must do the whole job of trans- 
lating the whole infant into the whole adult? Must it do 
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what the church, the family, the state, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the Boy Scouts allege they are trying to do? If so, what is 
the place of these important or interesting organizations, and 
what becomes of that intellectual training which educational 
institutions might be able to give if they could get around to 
it? Are we compelled to assume that our students can learn 
nothing from life or that they have led no life before coming 
to us and lead none after they come? Moreover, what we 
are seeking is a guide to the emphasis that higher education 
must receive. Talk of the whole man seems to imply that 
there should be no emphasis at all. All “parts” of the man 
are of equal importance: his dress, his food, his health, his 
family, his business. Is education to emphasize them all? 
That would be like saying, if we were going to study the 
financial situation, that in studying it we should emphasize the 
financial situation. A flat equality among subjects, interests, 
and powers will hardly lead to the satisfactory development 
of any. Is it too much to say that if we can teach our stu- 
dents to lead the life of reason we shall do all that can be 
expected of us and do at the same time the best thing that can 
be done for the whole man? The task of education is to 
make rational animals more perfectly rational. 

We see, then, that the quest for social improvement is a 
perpetual one. Men have always wanted not a different so- 
ciety, but a better one. What a better society is and how to 
get it has been one of the persistent problems of philosophy 
and one of the fundamental issues in the tradition of the 
Western World. Only those who recognize the important 
place that philosophy and the wisdom of the race must hold 
in education for citizenship can hope to educate men and 
women who can contribute to the improvement of society and 
who will want to do so. The cults of skepticism, presentism, 
scientism, and anti-intellectualism can lead us only to despair, 
not merely of education, but of society. 





Conference Sections 


the work of the American Youth Commission, the 

Financial Advisory Service, the Educational Motion Pic- 
ture Project, and the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, the program for Friday afternoon consisted of 
four section meetings (one for each of these divisions), run- 
ning simultaneously for two hours. Much informal discussion 
characterized each section. A brief report on each group 


meeting has been prepared by the presiding ofhcer. These 
follow : 


I: ORDER that delegates might know more intimately 


SECTION I. AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
Presiding, Homer P. Rainey, Director 


At the section meeting devoted to the American Youth 
Commission the Director presented to a large group a sum- 
mary of the activities of the Commission up to date and also 
identified and discussed several of the more important factors 
in the American youth problem. 

After this presentation by the Director some ten or twelve 
members of the staff of the Commission were introduced and 
comments were made concerning their respective contributions. 
The meeting was then opened for general discussion from the 
floor. Numerous individuals in the audience took part in this 
discussion and raised questions which were referred to various 
members of the Commission’s staff for answer. 


SECTION II. FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
Presiding, J. Harvey Cain, Technical Associate 


The Financial Advisory Service presented as its part in the 
program of the annual meeting two subjects of current interest 
to college and university business administrators, the “Admin- 
istration of Student Loan Funds” and the ‘‘Preparation of a 
College or University Budget.’’ The first was discussed by 
Horace S. Ford, treasurer of the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology, who gave an exhaustive outline of a plan whereby 
student loan activities may be carried on efficiently and intelli- 
gently. His proposal called for the administration of student 
loans and other aid through an active board, of which the 
president of the institution would act as chairman. Tested 
methods of investigating applicants and their references, build- 
ing up case summaries, making awards, keeping records, and 
making collections were explained in detail. 

The second subject was presented by J. Harvey Cain, tech- 
nical associate of the Financial Advisory Service. Mr. Cain 
gave an historical sketch of budget making and procedure, 
tracing the development of federal, state, and municipal bud- 
gets and pointing out similar factors in the preparation of 
either a governmental or an institutional budget. He stressed 
the importance of placing responsibility for the budget upon 
the president of the institution and of making it the yardstick 
by which he is judged as to his ability as an administrator and 
educator. Both papers were discussed in considerable detail 
by the members present. 


SecTION III. EpucATIONAL MOTION PicTuRE PROJECT 
Presiding, CHarLEes F. Hosan, Jr., Director 


University production of educational motion pictures and 
problems involved in evaluating motion pictures in general 
education were discussed at the sectional meeting of the 
Motion Picture Project. 

Work of the department of visual education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in producing films for various depart- 
ments and schools of the University and in servicing these 
departments with other films and projection equipment was 
discussed by Robert A. Kissack, Jr., director. The discussion 
was illustrated with slides showing the equipment and the 
operation of the Visual Education Service and with a number 
of films produced by this department for university use. These 
films included subjects varying from behavior of normal and 
feeble-minded individuals on form board tests to the dramatic 
story of how tuberculosis is spread through personal infection 
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and the steps that are being taken to reduce its incidence. The 
Visual Education Service is now producing a series of twelve 
sound films for the General College on an experimental basis. 
These will deal with problems of Minnesota and its people. 
They will be produced to discover the fusion points of fact 
and drama that will make general education more real and 
more effective. 

The second part of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of techniques and procedures being developed by the Motion 
Picture Project in evaluating films in general education. 
Floyde E. Brooker, assistant director of the Project, outlined 
the problems that have been discovered in the Tower Hill 
School experimental center and discussed the steps that have 
been taken to meet these problems. Difficulties in defining 
objectives, in learning the language of the film, in securing 
films, in guiding student discussion were among the problems 
discussed. 


SECTION IV. COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STANDARDS 


Presiding, WALTER C. EE.ts, Coordinator 


About ninety persons attended the section meeting devoted 
to a consideration of the work of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. ‘The Significance of Measure- 
ment of Educational Temperatures of 200 Representative 
Secondary Schools’”’ was discussed by four men who had had 
recent experience with this new method of evaluating secon- 
dary schools. Albert E. Rogers, headmaster of Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C., spoke from the stand- 
point of a private school headmaster; Thomas W. Pyle, 
principal of Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Maryland, 
from the standpoint of a public school principal; E. W. Pruitt, 
Frederick County, Maryland, from the standpoint of a county 
superintendent; and T. G. Pullen, Baltimore, Maryland, from 
the standpoint of a state high school supervisor. Walter C. 
Eells, coordinator of the Cooperative Study, led the discus- 
sion which followed. 





The Council at Work 


the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


qa. Council at Work is a brief summary of 





The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education met 
in Washington, D. C., on May 5, preceding the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the American Council on Education. The 
Executive Committee held a joint session with the Problems 
and Plans Committee at dinner, and held its own meeting in 
the evening of that day. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee approved the following member- 

ship applications: 
Constituent: 

National Association of Colleges and Departments of Education 
Associate: 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 

American College Personnel Association 
Institutional: 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Illinois 
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College of Charleston, Charleston, South Carolina 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


GRANTS TO THE COUNCIL 





Since the annual meeting the following grants have been 
received by the Council from the General Education Board: 


$18,000 for initial expenses of incorporation and toward support of an 
organization to serve as a central agency for film distribution. 

$ 1,500 for a grant-in-aid to provide fellowships to enable a selected 
group interested in the educational use of motion pictures to 
attend the summer workshops of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

$38,000 for the Committee of Twenty-One of the regional accrediting 

associations for completing the cooperative study of secondary 

school standards and accrediting procedures. 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
















The newly established Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education will meet for the first 
time in Washington, D. C. on June 17 and 18. The following 
persons have accepted places on the Commission: 


Payson Smith, Chairman of the Commission. Lecturer, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; formerly Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of Massachusetts 

E. S. Evenden, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; formerly associate director, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers 

Harry M. Gage, president, Coe College; chairman, Commission on 
Teacher Education, Association of American Colleges 

Charles W. Hunt, president, State Normal School, Oneonta, New 

York; secretary, American Association of Teachers Colleges 
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Lewis Mumford, author and critic; author of Technics and Civili- 
zation and The Culture of Cities; member, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City 

Shelton Phelps, president, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; secretary, Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., staff associate, Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching; president, Progressive Education 
Association 


A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colorado; chair- 
man, Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and American Association of School Administrators 

Frank W. Thomas, president, Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; president, American Association of Teachers Colleges 

Ralph W. Tyler, professor of education, Ohio State University ; 
chairman-elect, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


Karl W. Bigelow is director of the program of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Major Issues in Teacher 


Education, a Council Stupy, outlines the problems which the 
Commission will face. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Youth Tell Their Story, by Howard M. Bell, the report of 
the Maryland youth survey of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, was published on June 3 by the Council. The volume is 
an attractive presentation of the results of personal interviews 
with 13,500 young people. It is bound in heavy paper and 
sells at $1.50 a copy. Youth Tell Their Story was the basis 
of the entire issue of the pictorial magazine, Life, on June 6. 

American Youth: An Annotated Bibliography, by Louise A. 
Menefee and M. M. Chambers, has also been published re- 
cently by the Council for the American Youth Commission. 
It includes annotations of 2,500 published items related to 
youth. The price is $3.00 a copy. 

Another recent Council publication, Emotion and the Edu- 


cative Process, by D. A. Prescott, was reviewed in the May 23 
issue of Time. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILM DISTRIBUTION 


For some time the Educational Motion Picture Project of 
the Council has been investigating the question of methods of 
distributing educational films. Representatives of city school 
systems, state departments of education, colleges and univer- 
sities, museums, and the film industry have attended several 
conferences to discuss the problem. A regional survey made 
by those attending the conferences indicated clearly a need for 
a national center to act as a film service agency for many 
institutions and groups. 

Such an agency would have three purposes: (1) serve as a 
film broker for members by purchasing films at a central point; 
(2) collect and distribute information on film evaluations; 
and (3) facilitate development of new distributing centers. 
These services would benefit not only educational institutions, 
but also makers of educational films since it will provide a 
ready outlet for distribution. 

The grant of $18,000 to the Council will make possible the 
establishment of an independent committee which will set up 
and operate the film distributing service. Membership will 
be opened to educational institutions in the near future. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Since September 1935 the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards has been located in the offices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Committee of Twenty-One, 
representing the six regional accrediting associations, has as its 
administrative oficer Walter Crosby Eells, coordinator. The 
committee has already completed three major aspects of its 
work: (1) the formulation of criteria and the development of 
procedures for their application in the evaluation and stimula- 
tion of secondary schools; (2) a period of experimentation 
for the application and validation of the criteria in a large 
group of representative secondary schools in all parts of the 
United States; and (3) the analysis and evaluation of experi- 
mental data, followed by the preparation of recommended 
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practices for consideration and adaptation to the needs of the 
several regional associations. 

The grant of $38,000 to the Council in May 1938 will make 
possible the continuation of the study for one year. The 
grant will provide for further experimental investigation, 
especially relative to the perfection of the process of setting 
up and evaluating the philosophy and objectives, in a small 
group of ten or fifteen selected representative secondary 
schools, and further interpretation and implementation of the 
findings of the Cooperative Study. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The Council has been represented by its administrative 
officers at the following meetings since April 1938: 


American Association for Adult Education, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Urbana, 
Illinois 

American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Policies Commission, Chicago, Illinois 

Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 

South Atlantic Sectional Conference of the American Association 
of University Women, Huntington, West Virginia 








